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NEWEST AND BEST TEXT_BOOKS 


Barnes’s New Histories of the 
United States: Elementary $0.60 
School . . 1.00 


These popular histories have been 
thoroughly modernized, both as to ap- 
pearance and contents. They incor- 
porate present-day views. of history 
and methods of teaching. The larger 
book has been thoroughly revised, and 
the smaller one rewritten by that 
charming writer for children, Dr, 
James Baldwin, 


Maxwell and Johnston’s School 
Composition $0.50 
The topics suggested for compo- 

sitions are subjects that will appeal to 

children, rendering the work interest- 
ing and attractive. The methods to 
be employed in writing are learned by 
the analysis and imitation of models. 

The scheme of the book is inductive 

and helpful. 


Abbott’s A Boy On A Farm $0.45 


This book presents two stories by 
Jacob Abbott in new and attractive 
form. These are admirably suited to 
hold the interest of young readers and 
to train youthful instincts naturally 
and -healthfully. The 
are numerous and pleasing. 


illustrations 


Baskervill and Sewell’s Language 
Course : Language Lessons $0.35 
School Grammar 
The Language Lessons are simple, 
presenting a great variety of material 
and introducing the elements of gram- 
mar in an easy and untechnical way. 
The School Grammar is scholarly as 
well as practical. ‘The exercises are 
and the 
tences carefully chosen. 


numerous, illustrative. sen- 


Cheston, Dean, and Timmerman’s 
Laboratory Manual of Physics .50 


There are seventy-three experi- 
The course 


Wolfson’s Essentials in Ancient 


This convenient manual fits stu- 
dents in Greek and Roman History 
for entrance to every college, and 
meets every requirement of the 
Regents of New York State. It 
dwells only on the most important 
events. The book is unusually at- 
tractive, and the illustrations and 
maps are numerous and ciear. 


ments in this manual. 
is sufficient for one year, and affords . 
a broad basis for class teaching. At 
least half the experiments are adapted 
to be p.rformed by. the class and 
recorded in a notebook. 


Franklin and Greene’s Selections 
from Latin Prose Authors for 
Sight Reading ... . $0.60 
This book is designed to test and 

to increase by exercise the student’s 


Kutner’s Commercial German $1.00 


A unique book, designed particu- 
larly for commercial students. It 
forms a complete course in itself, con- 
taining grammatical tables, the ele- 
ments of commercial German, with 
reading selections dealing with Ger- 
man business customs, and many 
pages devoted to the study of com- 
mercial correspondence and newspa- 
per articles. : 


power to read Latin. Accordingly, 


passages have been chosen in which 
the difficulties of syntax, order, and 
vocabulary are faiyly typical. There 
are seventy-five selections. 


New YORK 


CINCINNATI 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 


Boston 


DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 


Teachers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Ya ILTON BRADLEY COMPANY announce to the educational 
public that they have opened a BOSTON OFFICE for the 
accommodation of their New England patrons. 

This office will be in the Walker Building, 120 Boylston Street. 
A complete stock of their various lines of Kindergarten Material 
and School Supplies will be carried, and a special effort will be 
made to meet the wants of School Officials, Kindergartne’s, and 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
genet or single pieces. Securely 


> packed in cases. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY 
OSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


NMEODIFIED SLIANT PVPENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


No. 7a2, No. 707 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write 
make them a delight to teacher and scholar. 


26 Jolm St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. 4. 


Tue ESsTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. 


HELPS 


TO 


NATURE 
STUDY 


SPRINGTIME FLOWERS 


Easy Lessons in Botany. 
Illustrated. 36 cents. 


Into an attractive story is woven information about the morecommon 
wood flowers, giving children a knowledge of the eicments of botany io 


a pleasing way. 


THE PLANT BABY AND ITS FRIENDS | 


By Kate L. Brown. | Conversational lessons intended to arouse the observation of the 


A Nature Reader for Primary Grades. 
Illustrated. 48 cents. 


The bright little talks, bits of verse, and easy narrative of this pretty 
book initiate little folks into the beginnings of simpie botany. 


NATURE IN VERSE 


For Primary Grades. 
Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Simple rhymes and poems of high literary quality, such as are suited 
toc Midren inthe first four years of school, are collected in this ‘* Nature- 


Poetry” Reader. 


BIRD DAY: HOW TO PREPARE FOR IT 


50 cents. 
Ample directions for the introduction of bird study into schvols, with 


By A. Bancock. Iilustrated. 


suggestions for Bird Day programmes. 


By Mae Ruru Norcross. | 


Compiled vy Mary I. Lovesoy. 


THE EARTH AND ITS STORY 


By Anceto Illustrated. $1.00. 


The Scien’ific American justiy calls this interesting book “a genuine 
revelation.” It popularizes the study of geology, and brightens tt with 
striking literary treatment. 


OUTLINES IN NATURE STUDY AND HISTORY 


For Elementary Schools. By Annie G. Ence.i. 48 cents. 


pup!, with summaries concisely stating essential facts. 


POETRY OF THE SEASONS 


For Grammar Grades. Compiled by Mary I. Lovevoy. 
Illustrated. 60 cents. 


This volume includes 300 of the most satisfactory pocms on nature, 
| guited to the appreciation of children from ten to sixteen. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 


By Anna M. Ciype and 
If. For 3d and 4th Grades. Each, 36 cents. 


Reading matter correlating with the lessons in ecience, nature, his- 
tory, and literature taught in elementary schools. 


Books I. and 


NEW YORK 


- SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON : 221-223 Columbus Avenue 
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Ermer & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 
BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Aet. RORTON, 


MEMBERS OF THE 
Educational Press Association 
of America. 


Paper. Post-office. 
AimericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
Amorican School d Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Canadian Teacher................ Toronto, Can 
Boston, Mase 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can. 
Educational News...............- Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
indiana School Journal..----.... Indianapolis, Ind, 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Il. 
lowa Normal Monthly.. ........ Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
ndergarten OW ringfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Mich 
Midland Schooils...... .......... Des Moines, Ia. 


Missouri School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln. Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator................ Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 

Pri New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin ................. Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Education ....... .......Minneapolis, Minn. 


Schvol Education................New York, N. Y¥. 
School News & Practical Educator...Taylorville, Il. 
Southern Schools ......... ..... Lexington, Ky. 


Teachers’ Institute.......... ... New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal............ Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Jour. of Education..Madison, Wis. 
Western Milwaukee, Wis, 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


Address AGENCY DEPT., 


JouRNAL oF EpucarTion, 
29-A Beaeon St., Boston. 


GILLOTT’S 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 308, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 851, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant : Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 


For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


91 John &t., New York. 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900. ™* maker 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 
Paper, 64 pages. . . . Price, 26 cents. 


In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable sug- 


gestions on 


WHAT TREES TO PLANT 


AND 


HOW TO PLANT THEM ; 
a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, 


and suggestions for essays. 


Exercises on_the American Flag. 


ComMPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th Street. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


Ying! response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
havemad arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribes special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 


in combination. 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 
In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Ojfer No. 1. 


Journal of Education......... 
Success... 


The Independent................ 


Publishers’ Price........ 
Our Price........ 


Offer 


Journal of Education... ..... 
vie 
Review of Reviews............ 


Publishers’ price........ 


Ojfer 
Journal of Education....... 
ses 
Current Literature. ... 


Publishers’ price.......... 


Our Price. 


No. &. 


$2 
2, 


No. 2. . 


$4.50 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :— 


Regular Price 


Lippincott’s Magazine............ 2.50 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A Beacon S8t.. Boston. Maaa. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Cducation pe 


SurT. RICHARD G, BOONE, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldeat of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully uptodate, It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and nota 
mere ** makeshift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpucaTion in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original, Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35 centeacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 


THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER — 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher- will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie copies and the *‘two- 
cent-a-week plan” as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
Agents for New England. 


ta P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. 469 


> 


VARIETIES. 
Bacon—‘‘My wife reads every new 
work that comes out.” 
Egbert—“All the new fiction, I sup- 
e?’’ 

“Yes, all of it.” 

“And I am prepared to wager that she 
has never read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence!” 

“Well, I don’t remember having heard 
her mention that; but if she hasn’t read 
it, I guess you can conclude it isn’t any 
good!’’—Yonkers Statesman. 


“Where does the electricity come from 
that lights our houses?” asked a teacher 
in an up-town school the other day. 

“Out of the wall,” replied atiny girl 
who lived in an apartment house; “the 
janitor goes and unbuttons it.’’—New 
York Times. 


Lamb—“Come, you have been on the 
street for some time; is there ever any 
money to be made on a tip?” 

Dabbler—‘Always—for the man who 
gives it. At least, that has been my ex- 
perience.” 

Mercer—“Tell you the truth, I don’t 
consider Magworth much of a man.” 

Modus—“I suppose not; but perhaps 
you might for a consideration.” 


He—"Why don’t you make that gray 
gown do another year? You know I al- 
ways liked that dress.” 

She—“‘The idea! Why, that gown has 
been turned once.” 

He—“‘That’s just it, One turn deserves 
another. Can’t you turn it again, dear?” 

Martha, the colored washerwoman, was 
complaining of her husband’s health to 
one of her patrons. 

‘‘He’s ve’y po’ly, ma’am. He’s got dat 
exclamatory rheumatism.”’ 

“You mean inflammatory, Martha. Ex- 
clamatory is from exclaim, which means 
to cry out.” 

“Yes, miss,” answered Martha, with 
conviction, “‘dat’s what it is. He hollers 
all de time.” —Exchange. 

She—“Why don’t you look for work?” 

He—‘Madam, dere’s lots of people 
lookin’ for work, an’ I don’t want to hurt 
dere chances o’ gittin’ it.”—-Brooklyn Life. 


A fellow once dressed in Scotch plaid, 
Because it was all that he haid. 
His only salute 
Was “Hute, laddie, hute!”’ 
Which made all his listeners maid. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University, 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EUROPE, $235, 4% tour. 


June 10, July 1,8. Programs of EpWIN JONES, 462 
Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fall Tour to EUROPE and PALESTINE, 
sailing August 5, 70 days, #490. 


Honeyman’s Privaté Tours. 


Two fine European Tours, starting June 25. Spe- 
cially adapted to teachers needing rest. From $200 
to $490. Seventeen years’ experience. English 
coachings included in both tours. 

Address LOCK DRAWER F, 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
“‘Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 


Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. #1.5" 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square. N. Y. 


GYMNASTIC GAMES. 


AND FIFTY 


Compiled by a Committee from the 
Alumni of the Boston / 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 


This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and 
siums, Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10. dre 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenu 


WINSHIP 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Education. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK & CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 26, 1903. 


Ne. 9. 


Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 a year. 


ale CLUB RATES. $2.00 
of three or more, @ year 
and one. new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 vid 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one a@cdress, .. . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Béacun Street. 43 K. 19th Screet. 203 Michigan Ave, 


LAND ON YOUR FEET. 


You take a cat up by the tail, 
And whirl him round and round, > 
And hurl him out into the air, 
Out into space profound, 
He through the yielding atmosphere 
Will many a whirl complete; 
But when he strikes upon the ground 
He’ll land upon his feet. 


Fate takes a man. just like a cat, 
And, with more force than grace, 

It whirls him wiggling round and round, 
And hurls him into space; 

And those that fall upon the back, 
Or land upon the head, 

Fate lets them lie there where they fall— 
They're just as good as dead. 


But some there be that, like the cat, 
Whirl round and round and round, 

And go gyrating off through space, 
Until they strike the ground; 

But when at last the ground and they 
Do really come to meet, 

You'll always find them right side up— 
They land upon their feet. 


And such a man walks off erect, 
Triumphant and elate, 

And with a courage in his heart 
He shakes his fist at fate; 

Then fate with a benignant smile 
Upon its face outspread, 

Puts forth its soft, caressing hand 
And pats him on the head. 


And he’s fate’s darling from that day, 
His triumph is complete; 
Fate loves the man who whirls and whirls, 
But lands upon his feet. 
That man, whate’er his ups and downs, 
Is never wholly spurned, 
Whose perpendicularity 
Is never overturned. 
. —Sam Walter Foss. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


PrestDENT Tuwine, Western Reserve University: 
The proper combination of leisure and of work is of 
serious consequence. Too much leisure ‘results in 
laziness; too much work results in undue weariness. 
Leisure should ever be recreation for work and also 
enriching of itself, Work should lead to high and 


noble leisure, 


Stare WALTER E. Raneaer. Ver- 
mont: It would be a matter of no small advantage 
if every publiclibrary contained a carefully selected 
list of books on education for teachers and parents, 
Education is the first business of the state, and the 
beoks contributed by the state may well include 
books on this important subject. 

Principan H. Hatusty, Oshkosh Normal 
School; Arithmetic, which has lorded over the other 
branches in our elementary schools through so many 
(lecades, is considered by some authorities as being of 
steat value for developing thought power, and is not 
only made one of the principal studies during the 
eight years in the grades, but is also taught after- 
wards in the high school, and in all of the grades it 
‘s given the choice time, when the mind is at its best. 
My own feeling is that its value is greatly overesti- 
mated, especially for grammar grades ; that much of 
the work ordinarily taught in the grades under the 
‘ame of arithmetie should be reserved for the high 
School; that the mind of the average child of 13 or 14 


snot ready for the reasoning necessary for much 
arithmetical work, 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SIXTH SERIES.—(1.) 


[ Editorial. 
IN NEW YORK STATE. 


New York is by far the most closely scheduled, 
educationally, of any state in the Union. Tio many 
educational thinkers, the system is too definite and 
rigid in streaks, but that will be remedied if it so 


ONEONTA [N. Y.] NORMAL SCHOOL. 


develops, but the “markers” are in their place for a 
complete lining-up of educational forees from the 
rural school to the university. In such adjustments 
something is certain to suffer, now this and now that, 
and at present it threatens to be the normal schools 
because of the recent rulings as to certificates for 
teachers. 

My own judgment is that the normal schools will 


A ROOM OF ONE OF THE SIX SOCIETIES. 


in the end be the gainers by the ruling whereby it is 
cheaper and easier to get a certificate without taking 
a normal school course. Any normal school is weak 
when any considerable number of students are there 
because it is the easiest and cheapest way to get a 
certificate. On that basis you bring together more 
or less weaklings in thrift and intellect. There is 
nothing professional in the students who study pro- 
fessionally because it is the shortest cut to a living. 
The effect upon professional ideals is the same as 
it would be upon scholastic ideals to have a two 
years’ college course—a sort of reversible cuff scheme 


to save laundry bills. 
The best normal schools in the state already feel 


the gain in scholarly and professional tone since a 
normal graduate represents a distinctly higher type 
of mind and purpose than when she felt that she 
“had to do it.” A normal school graduate’s diploma 
is worth several dollars a month more than an un- 
graduated teacher’s certificate, and this will be more 
and more true as the years go by. 

One can but feel this at the Oneonta 
normal school, where there is not the faint- 
est tinge of drudgery, but a distinctly professional 

etmosphere, and a 
every room, and in 
every phase of the 
= work. visited 
every class in the 
training school, and 
saw every class in 
the professional de- 
partment in some 
work, and nowhere 
were they trying to 
get ready for some- 
thing, but rather to 
be something. 

This feature of 
the school is per- 
haps most notice- 
able in the gymna- 
sium. Many times 
one thas a feeling 
that the principal 
wants to apologize 
for the wasting of 
time from the drill for certificates, but here principal, 
teacher, and students looked as though they thought 
good health and good cheer were professional. 

The singing of the training school, as well as of 
the professjonal students was evidently enjoyed by 
them, and they did not sing in a strained way, as 


much as to say, “This is the way I will have it done ~ 


when I get a school.” The exercises in the large 
hall, which, by the 
way, is the largest 
normal school hall I 
have seen except at 
Cedar Falls and 
Emporia, are genial, 
refreshing, and with 
good pose, and are 
not, as is so often 
the case, a mere 
“hold up” of the 
school for a few 
minutes on the way 
to work. The six 
society rooms are in 
the same line of real 
life element in the 
school. 

In short, I do not 
know when I have 
been equally well 
pleased with the 
tone and temper 

of a professional 
school. Evidently Dr. Perey I. Bugbee knows how 
to gather about him teachers of rare spirit, and how 
to secure harmony without mechanism, and earnest- 
ness without intensity. 

The future of the nermal schools of the United 
Stazcs will depend upon their meeting the demand 
for genuinely professional work with scholarly 
ideals. They must not attempt college work in any 
sense, but what they do must be in as dignified and 
echolastie a spirit as college work, while the teaching 
force must have a more inspiring personality. It is 
alcng this line that every department in the Oneonta 
school attracts attention. A, E. Wnship. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON.—(1V.) 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT, 


Some Things Which Visitors Should See. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
| Continued from JOURNAL of February 12.) 

If the visitor is not exhausted by his walk about 
the college grounds, he will, perhaps, discard the aid 
of the street cars in reaching Mt. Auburn, and will 
walk thither along Brattle street, returning to Har- 
vard square through Craigie and Garden streets. 
Probably this is too much to expect, however, and 
he will prefer to make excursions to the points of in- 
terest not far distant from the square, returning to 
the Jatter as a point of departure by street car to Mt. 
Auburn gate. On Garden street, as already in- 
timated, he will find the old Washington Elm, and 
the Shepard church. Before reaching this, however, 
he will have passed, on the west side of the square, 
the wooden building of the old First Parish church, 
with the ancient “town burying ground” adjoining, 
in which lie no less than eight presidents of the uni- 
versity and many other worthies; also Christ church, 
fronting on Garden street, the oldest existing place 
of worship of any denomination in Cambridge, the 
present edifice having been erected in 1761. Po:- 
sibly it was the well-known royalist leaning of most 
of the members of the parish which provoked the 
Connecticut militia, at the time of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, to me!t its organ pipes into bullets. At 
the southeast corner of Garden and Mason streets is 
the Fay house, the home of Radcliffe College. At 
some distance along Garden street, at the corner of 
Linnaean street, is the Botanic garden, whose varie- 
gated beds of cacti and orchids invite a visit. Oppo- 
site, at the corner of Bond and Garden streets, are 
the grounds connected with the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory. The observatory itself it not open to the 
publie, but the grounds are. Passing through Bond 
street to Concord avenue, and then taking first the 
left and then the right, the pedestrian, possibly 
somewhat weary by this time, reaches the inter- 
section of Craigie and Brattle streets, and turns back 
upon the latter, at a sharp angle toward Harvard 
square. He has not walked far before he sees the 
open ground of Longfellow park at his right, and at 
his left, immediately opposite the park, the heme of 
the poet, now occupied by his daughter, Miss Alice 
Longfellow. This fine old colonial house was form- 
erly best known as the Craigie House, and as the 
headquarters of General Washington during his stay 
in Cambridge; but the later associations have, to 
some extent, displaced the earlier, so that it is 
chiefly as Longfellow’s home that the place is now 
visited. The two houses on Brattle street, just be- 
fore the Longfellow house is reached, are the homes 
of his daughters, Mrs. J. G. Thorp, Jr., and Mrs. R. 
H. Dana. Just beyond the Longfellow house is the 
residence of Bishop Lawrence, and beyond this, the 
buildings of the Episcopal Theological school and St. 
John’s Memorial chapel, a very harmonious and at- 
tractive group of buildings. 

Returning now to Harvard square, and making a 
fresh departure thence by street car for Mt. Awburn, 
the visitor must be on the looRout for Elmwood 
avenue, leading off at his right from Mt. Auburn to 

srattle street. The fine old house on the west side 

of this avenue is Elmwood, the birthplace and home 
of James Russell Lowell. The house is nearly as o'd 
as the Longfellow house, the latter having been 
erected in 1759, and the former in 1760, and in archi- 
tectural details somewhat resembles it. 

Reaching Mt. Auburn, and passing under its 
Egyptian gateway, the visitor will seek the grave of 
Lowell, which he will find on the west side of Foun- 
tain avenue, that being the first roadway to the left 
from the entrance. It is marked by an old-fashioned 
slab inscribed with the name of the poet and those 
of his first and second wives. On Indian Ridge, 
above, at the entrance to Catalpa path, is the sar- 
cophagus which bears the name of Longfellow, so 
that the life-long friends are not far separated in 
their last resting-places. Following Catalpa path 
westward, and crossing to Oypress avenue, the 
Sphinx, erected in memory of the slain in the civil 
war,—a strangely pagan symbol for a Christian ceme- 
tery—is reached. Opposite is the chapel, where 


often the last rites aré said. At the head of Walnut 
avenue is the tower, from whose top an excellent 
view may be had. The red stone sarcophagus of 
Rufus Choate is on the left, and on Pyrola path, at 
the base of the tower, is the monument to Margaret 
Fuller. Just beyond, on Bellwort path, is the grave 
of Louis Agassiz. Also near the tower on Palm ave- 
nue, is the grave of Charlotte Cushman; on Arethusa 
path, that of Charles Sumner; and on Magnolia ave- 
nue, that of Edward Everett. Among the other 
noted dead buried here are the poet Willis, on Spruce 
avenue; “Fanny Fern,” his sister, on Eglantine path; 
James T. Fields, on Elder path; Jared Sparks, on 
Garden avenue; Phillips Brooks, on Mimosa path, 
which leads off Spruce avenue. The grave of Dr. 
[lolmes is in the lot of his wife’s family, the Jack- 


sons. The lot is No. 2,147, on Lime avenue, and a 


-white marble stone, inscribed to his memory and that 


of his wife, marks the place where he was buried. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS SUPER. 
VISOR.—( 11.) 


BY DR, J. T. PRINCE, 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 


It is needless, perhaps, to say that the visits of the 
superintendent should disturb the school as little as 
possible. It is doubtful if anything beyond a pleas- 
ant, quiet greeting to the teacher upon his entrance 
into the room is desirable. “Even the kindly “Good 
morning, children,” by the superintendent, and the 
children’s response in concert may become perfunc- 
tory and meaningless. 

Few interruptions of the recitation by questions or 
remarks from the superintendent should be made, 
especially if the questions or remarks are purposeless 
or without meaning to the teacher. Individual work 
with the pupils at their seats is also no part of the 
superintendent’s function, unless he needs to know 
for any reason the ability of certain pupils along 
special lines. But, although his visits are primarily 
for the benefit of the teacher, there are times when 
the direct work of the superintendent with the pupils 
will be most desirable. Sometimes the most effective 
way of suggesting to the teacher desirable work to be 
done, or of ascertaining whether desirable work ‘has 
been done, is by way of short oral or written examina- 
tions given at the time of the regular visits. Thus, 
for example, the superintendent may desire to im- 
press upon the teacher the importance of giving to 
the pupils much oral, practical work in arithmetic. 
He might advise or even direct this to be done with 
little effect. But a brief examination will open the 
teacher’s eyes to the importance of such work, es- 
pecially if the results are poor, and the examination ; 
along the same line are repeated in sueeeeding visits. 
These examinations, if oral, may also illustrate to the 
teacher a method of questioning by which the maxi- 
mum of thought and clear expression on the part of 
the pupil may be gained. 

The superintendent, if sure of his ability as a 
teacher, might in addition to examining pupils give 
model lessons of teaching. He ought at least to be 
ready to illustrate a point of teaching or questioning 
which he may have made in the teachers’ meeting, or 
to teachers individually, by taking a class of pupils. 
Ile may not be able to teach all subjects as well as 
some of the teachers, but he should be able to give 
by example an application of any principle he has 
given. This may be done in response to the teach- 
er’s request, or at his own instance. If at any time, 
however, he desires to conduct a recitation for any 
cause he should always ask the permission of the 
teacher. 

The two classes of teachers who ought especially to 
feel the influence of the superintendent are the poor- 
est teachers and the best ones. The former are to 
be made better if possible by judicious assistance, 
and the latter are to be supported by judicious pra’se. 
Those who stand between these two classes will un- 
doubtedly be greatly assisted by both kinds of influ- 
ences named. It may not be the superintendent’s 
business to fit untrained persons fur the profession 
of teaching, but it is undowbtedly his duty to cor- 
rect as far as possible poor methods of teaching 
which he finds, while it is equally his duty to en- 


courage in all possible ways the wise efforts of good 
teachers. 

Al] this suggests a matter of great importance to 
the schools, and of no little concern to the superin- 
tendent, viz.: how to get rid of inefficient teachers. 
A teacher may fail from one of two causes—either 
she is unable to improve on account of existing con. 
ditions, or she is unable to improve under any condi- 
tions. In the former case, the conditions might be 
changed by transferring her to another school, or by 
giving her special assistance. In the latter case, th. 
teacher should be dismissed or be asked to resign. 
In any case it is assumed that the superintenden; 
has pointed out to the teacher her faults, and ha; 
tried all the ways in his power to correct them. ‘I'v 
insure wise and firm action on the part of the board 
in respect to the transfer or removal of incompetent 
teachers, it is advisable for the superintendent to ex- 
plain to individual members what he ‘has done, and 
perhaps to show them the difference between the 
work of poor teachers and that of good ones. By 
such means, members of the board whose interest; 
lie in the schools will not be influenced to retain in- 
competent teachers from personal, political, or sent:- 
mental motives. Asa matter of fact, however, there 
are likely to be teachers retained in the schools who 
are not approved by the superintendent. In su-h 
cases, the issue should be squarely made wholly on 
the ground of welfare for the schools. If there is no 
disposition on the part of the board to act in the in- 
terests of the schools, and there is a persistent effort 
to elect and retain teachers on other grounds than 
those of efficiency, and if further there is no sign of 
a disapproval of such action on the part of the pco- 
ple, then the sooner the superintendent finds another 
field, the better. 

‘There is one powerful agency in the retention, as 
well as in the election, of poor teachers which may 
he spoken of here, although it has no direct relation 
to the duties of a superintendent—the agency of 
division committees pf the school board, to which is 
committed the duty of recommending the election or 
re-election of teachers. There could be no plan de- 
vised better calculated to encourage a spirt of | g- 
rolling than this; for the recommendations of each 
committee are expressly made on the understandinz 
that its action will be undisturbed. Each committee 
practically savs that it will interfere with no other 
committee so long as it is not interfered with. If 
such committees exist, their powers ought to b: 
limited by the rules of the board, according to whic} 
their action must reccive the sanction of the super- 
intendent. 

One very important, if not essential, means of 
raising the work of the teachers to greater efficicncy 
is the teachers’ meeting. ‘lhére are four differ.n. 
kinds of teachers’ meetings at present held either 
directly or indirectly under the direction of the 
superintendent, viz.: (1) Meetings of local Teachers’ 
Associations in which papers are read and discussed. 
These meetings should be directly in charge of the 
teachers, with such’ assistance as the superintendent 
may be able to give. It may seem advisable at these 
meetings to consider matters of general as well as 
professional interest, and to invite one or more sp-- 
cialists to present papers for discussion. (2) Meet. 
ings for reading and study, in which some particular 
topic or book is made the subject of discussion. ‘The 
superintendent may or may not have the direction 
of these meetings, although his advice will be likely 
to be needed in making a choice of subjects. On 
some accounts it will be found best for the member- 
ship of these circles to be limited to a small number. 
(3) General teachers’ meetings, in which the matters 
of common interest to all the teachers are presented. 
These should be directly in charge of the superin- 
tendent, and a large part of the time should be occu- 
pied by him. The most important and prominen! 
subject for consideration at these meetings should b: 
the suggestions of the superintendent based upon h » 
notes of inspection. These notes should be carefu'ly 
arranged with abundant illustrations. Following 
this in importance is the consideration of some vital 
subject connected with teaching in which there 
should be a-free and full diseussion. by the teacher: 
preceded by a short address either by the super:n- 
tendent, or by som other person invited for the pur 
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ovo, and (4) grade meetings, in which only topics 
of special interest are considered, such as the limita- 
‘ions respecting the work of a given grade, or the 
most important subject to be taken up. The super- 
‘ytendent of course will take a prominent part in the 
jicussion of these subjects, and see that each teacher 
warily understands the conclusions reached. 

\Vith few exceptions, the attendance of teachers at 
toochers’ meetings should be entirely voluntary. Of 
course, the aim should ‘be to make the meetings so 
attractive and profitable that no teacher will wih t» 
yis- a single one, but there need be few meeting: 
yhich teachers should feel obliged to attend. If 
possible, the times of meetings should be so arranged 
that no one will feel over-burdened if she attende | 
‘hem all. An average of one meeting a week should 
io the maximum. wo meetings a month will be 
likely to be as many as most teachers will be able t> 
attend conveniently. Consideration espee’ally 
-hould be had for those who have to hire a carrie ge 
or walk a long distance in order to attend the m et- 
ings. 

‘Lhe relative time which a superintendent shoul] 
vive to the duties of supervision will, of course, de- 
upon circumstances. In a large sysem of 
schools many of the duties outlined above may wel! 
he performed ‘by principals under the immediate 
direction of the superintendent. In small places, 
where most of the teachers are untrained, a larg: 
part of the superintendent’s time should be given to 
actual inspection of the schools, and to such dir.e. 
tion of the work of teachers as will give to it the 
largest measure of efficiency. But as already indi- 
cated, the teachers’ efficiency is measured more by 
the self direction. of their own intelligence than by 
any dictation from others, however intelligent it may 
he. .\ wise direction of the work of teachers, there- 
fore, does not mean arbitrary dictation, or the im- 
position of metheds upon teachers that cannot be 
made their own, but it means the adoption of such 
means as will increase the professional knowledge of 
the teachers, and help them to apply it in skilful 


ways. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


Mrs. Palmer's spiritual qualities impresscd them- 
selves on the most casual observer. Her quick, re- 
sponsive sympathy shone from her eyes. Her alert- 
ness and ardor animated her bodily gestures and 
movements, and her generosity and unselfish devo- 
tion to the interests of others were manifested in the 
least actions of her daily life, as well as in her pro- 
fessional work in the cause of education. One 
flower, one tree, one baby, one bird siyging, or one 
little village would move her to love and praise.as 
surely as a garden, a forest, a university and orche:- 
tra, or a great city. 

She was emphatically a, person who gave out in- 
lormation, sympathy, advice, and motive power. 
She asked all things from nature and from men and 
vonen, but even while asking she responded in full 
ieasure. She was often eager to get another’s 
opinion, but getting it, she gave her own, and in a 
noment there was sympathetic reaction between two 
souls, 

In the presence of a person who she thought could 
‘cach her something she was an intent listener and 


(ick commentator, but whatever of wisdom or virtue 
she had won from another she was instantly ready to 
impart. 

Iler temperament was in the highest degree re- 
‘ponsive to the miwods of nature, to natural and 
spiritual beauty, -to any sudden revelation of,a human 
‘oul, and to the subtlest expressions of human joy or 
‘oe. ‘There is no more’ winning or commanding 
(vality in man or woman than this radiant respon- 


“'Ychess, nor any which secures to the person who 
Hosesses it a surer growth or an ampler happiness. 
"he sources of Mrs. Palmer’s great and lasting in- 
uence on American: society lay deep in these rare 
‘)nitual gifts of hers, which were indeed.a native 
‘ndowment, but were also trained and developed by a 
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EXERCISE FOR ARBOR DAY, 
BY JANE A. STHWART. 


SONG.—"Plant a Tree.“ (Tune: “Spanish Guitar.) 


The tree is a joy and a blessing, 
The tree is a great boon, all know; 

It shields from the storm and the sun glare 
O, plant now a tree that will grow! 


Refrain: — 
Plant now a tree that will grow! 


Now, plant we a tree for a safeguard; 
Now plant we a tree that will give 

Its fruit and its shade in due season; 
Now plant we a tree that will live! 


Refrain: — 
Plant we a tree that will live! 


Wherever we see in a school yard, 
A beautiful, broad-branching tree 
We think of the words of the poet, 
“Our work its reward shall be!” “ 


Refrain: — 
“Our work its reward shall be!” 


WHAT TREE SHALL WE PLANT?* 

1. (Holding up twig of American aspen). While 
walking in the park with teacher one day, she pointed 
out to me a lovely tree. She called it the aspen. Its 
leaves fluttered at the slightest breeze. The tree was 
quite large, about thirty feet high, and the color of its 
trunk was a whitish green. Holding this small spray in 
my hand and blowing gently on the leaves, I can see 
at once why the leaves tremble. It is because the stem 
of the leaf is so limber that it permits the leaf to wiggle 
at the slightest touch of air. 


2. There is a mythological story about the white 
poplar, which is another name for the aspen. It is sup- 
posed to explain the constant trembling of the leaves. 
Phaeton, you remember, had been hurled into the river 
Eridanus by the thunderbolts-of Jupiter, for the great 
peril he had caused by trying to drive his father’s 
chariot. His three sisters, the Heliades, could not be 
consoled for his loss. They ever sat by the river’s edge 
and wrung their hands and wept constantly. Finally the 
gods were moved to compassion by this terrible sorrow, 
and changed the three sisters into poplar trees, and their 
tears into amber; for it was the belief of the ancients 
that amber flowed like teardrops from the poplars. 

This useful and beautiful tree does not suggest sor- 


> row to us, however. Its wood is useful to make paper, 


and it does good work in holding the soil of steep moun- 
tain sides together. Viewing the forests on the hillsides, 
the poet Tennyson said,— 


“Here will sigh thine alder tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver; 
And here by thee will hum the bee, 
Forever and forever.” 


3. My favorite tree is the elm. (Shows a branch.) i 
love to visit Boston Common, because I think that 
there are the finest elms that ever grew. The elm is 
justly renowned for its beauty. It frequently grows from 
sixty to eighty feet, and sometimes 120 feet high. It is 
the most graceful and stately of all the trees, I think. 
One of our New England ‘cities, New Haven, has been 
called the “Elm City,” and the elm tree is typical of a 
New England town, where on all the streets one sees, 
as Longfellow says,— 

“Great elms o’erhead 
Dark shadows weave on their aerial looms 
Shot through with golden thread. 


4. I like the elm because it has been associated with 
thrilling events in our country’s history. It was under 
the shade of a great elm in Cambridge, Mass., that 
Washington appeared, drew his sword, and with a few 
words took command of the American army. This 
famous tree can be seen to-day. Another renowned 
elm was that on the banks of the Delaware, under which 
William Penn made his treaty with the Indians. It was 
not for lands, but for peace and friendship. When in 
1810, this historic “treaty tree” was demolished by a 
storm, its rings showed it to be 283 years old. All that 
is to be seen of it now is the monument marking the 


spot. 
5. The sturdy oak is the tree for me! That’s the 
tree I would like to plant. (Waves a branch.) The oak 


is equally beautiful in spring, summer and autumn. It 
is so suggestive of strength and stability. What is it 


Lowell says of it? 


* Previous to this part of the program, the teacher announces tat 
a vote will be taken at its close. ; 


“A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak give me— : 
‘That the world’s blasts may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unshaken be.” 


6. The ancients made the oak trees objects of love 
and reverence. They attributed to them the mystic 
power to foretell or advise about coming events. We 
do not look on them that way nowadays. But we value 
the oak for its usefulness in building and manufactures. 
And in all its great number of. varieties, it always 
makes us think of strength and durability. There is a 
good song written of it. which begins: — 


“A song to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the green wood so long; 
Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong. 
There's fear in his frown when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the West fades out; 
And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the storms through his branches shout.” 


7. To my mind the maple is the most suitable tree 
for us to plant. They are without doubt our hand- 
somest trees. You will all agree that this is so when 
they put on their gay dresses, as the red, sugar, and 
silver maples are sure to do in New England in the fall. 
I know all the boys and girls will agree with me that 
there is no more interesting tree in all the woods of 
North America than the sugar maple. If I were to de- 
cide what tree we should plant I would vote for the 
sugar maple. 


8. Well, if we are going to plant a tree I suggest that 
we plant one that will bring forth something—say a 
walnut, butternut, chestnut, or hickory. (Shows a 
basket of nuts.) Perhaps these trees are not so hand- 
some as some of those which have been mentioned. 
But nuts grow on them that are nourishing and good to 
eat. The wood of any of these trees is good for manu- 
facturing or for fuel. I hope you will choose a nut tree. 

9. Whittier, the poet, says,— 

“Give fools their gold and knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 


“For he who blesses most is blest; 
And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 
An added beauty to the earth.” 
While we would like, perhaps, to think of usefulness in 
planting our tree, I think that beauty should come first. 
So I want to propose the white birch (waves a spray), 
which is the most charming and graceful tree in North 
America. 
10. If you want both use and beauty, youth and age, 
choose the pine (holds up a branch), “the ancient pine,”’ 
which bears,— 


“No record of the years of man. 
Spring is your sole historian.”’ 


It has been well said, that the fragrance of the bal- 
sam, the greenness of hope, seem to come to us with the 
very name of a pine; but there are few among them that 


‘can claim as much admiration as the white pine. No 


other tree has been honored by a place upon our coins. 
It is the most valuable timber tree of Eastern America. 
Pines have lived long on the globe, and long may they 
live! 

11. The white ash! That’s the tree for me! It is 
one of the noblest of our forest trees. It grows as fast 
as the elm or pine and to as great a height. It is useful, 
too, as well as good and beautiful. Just look at our fine 
furniture, oars, carriage poles, and agricultural imple- 
ments if you want to know what is done with white ash. 

12. ‘The ash is celebrated in story, too, and in 
poetry ,— 

“The ash her purple drops forgivingly and sadly, break- 
ing not the general hush,” 
says Lowell. 

In the Eddas, the records of Scandinavian mythology, 
it is told that a mighty ash tree “Ygdrasil,’”’ sprang from 
the body of the giant Ymir, who under it lies prostrate. 
It is thought to support the whole universe. One of its 
great roots penetrates into the dwelling of the gods, an- 
other into the abode of the giants; and the third extends 
into the realms of darkness. Each root is watered by a 
spring, in the halls of fate, of wit and wisdom, and of 
darkness. It is thought that the first man, Aske, was 
made out of an ash tree. 

13. The willow has always seemed to me to be the 
most beautiful tree. Although there are 160 different 
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kinds of willows, recognized by botanists, they have a 
strong, family resemblance. They are all beautiful. 


“When the spring winds skimmer gaily 
Along the mirthful stream, 

Then the stately, reverend willow 
Wears a gown of tender green. 


“And throughout the happy summer 
It breathes as oft before— 

For its heart is grave and solemn— 
The sweetest tales of yore. 


Till in time with winter’s sorrow 
It moans a plaintive cry, 

And its boughs are bent with weeping 
That calms the passer-by.” 

14. There is an interesting story about the weeping 
willow, and its introduction into Europe and America 
from the Orient. Shortly after the English poet, Pope, 
had built his villa at Twickenham on the Thames, he re- 
ceived from a friend in Smyrna a drum of figs. Within 
it there was a small twig that excited the poet’s curi- 
osity. He planted it in the ground by the river’s bank. 
It rooted and grew, much to the delight of the poet and 
his friends. In 1775, a young British officer who went 
to Boston took with him carefully wrapped in oiled silk 
a twig from Pope’s willow, which he afterwards gave to 
the step-son of General Washington—Mr. Custis, who 
planted it at his home in Virginia. This was the first 
willow tree in America. When we plant a tree, we 
never know just how far its branches may extend or 
how many it may bless. 


VOTING AND ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULT. 
RECITATION.—“The Pine Tree,” Emerson. 


‘TREE GEMS. 
“There is a quiet spirit in these woods, 


Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth, 
As to the sunshine and the pure, bright air, 


Their tops the green trees lift.” 
—Longfellow. 


“The groves were God’s first temples. 
* * * For man’s simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences 
Which, from the stilly twilight of the place 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power and in- 
accessible majesty.”—-Bryant. 

The true basis of our national wealth is not gold, but 
wood. Forest destruction is the sin that has caused us 
to lose our earthly paradise.—Felix Oswald. 

I regard the forest as an heritage, given to us by 
nature, not for spoil or devastation, but to be wisely 
used, reverently honored, and carefully maintained.— 
Baron Von Mueller. 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 


Than all the sages can.” 
—Wordsworth. 


If the trees go, men must decay. Whosoever works 
for the forests, works for the happiness and permanence 
of our civilization.—Hon. Elizur Wright. 

There is something noble, simple, and pure in a taste 
for trees. ... He who plants an oak looks forward to 
future ages, and plants for posterity. Nothing can be 
less selfish than this ——Washington Irving. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS FOR THE 
STUDY OF THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 


The most distinguishing characteristic of Emerson. 
Different work engaged in by him. 
Cause of his leaving the ministry. 
Why called “The American Carlyle’? 

5. Which of his works embodies all the elements of 
his philosophical d-ctrine? 

6. What other title is given to the work we are 
studying? 

7. What is the Phi Beta Kappa society? 

8. What are Emerson’s principles of life? 

9. Emerson’s “Savings Bank.” 

10. Rank of his poetical works. 

11. Highest office of his writings. 

12. What is meant by “The generation succeeding 
next that of the men in their shirt sleeves?” 


13. Emerson’s rank among prose writers of hig day. 
14. Secret of his influence, 

156. Why hard to read? 

16, Gotama, 


/ 


17. Who said of Emerson that he was not only orig- 
inal, but aboriginal? 

18. Effect of public games of Greece. 

19. Troubadours. 

29. The functions of a parliament of love. 

21. The Constellation Harp. 

22. Influence of Emerson on brother writers, 

23. Comparison of man and hand. 

24. Whom and what quotations has he misquoted? 

25. Three influences, in order of importance, on mind 
of scholar. 

26. Pantheism. 

27. Author of precept, “Know thyself?” Of couptet 
at bottom of page? 

28. Restorers of readings. 

29. Emerson’s definition of genius. 

30. Office of books. 

31. Has the genius of Shakespeare had an influence 
for good or ill upon the mind of the world? 

32. What do you ccnsider the most beautiful passage 
in our present study? 

33. Office ‘of the college. 

34. For what are we indebted to Plato more than to 
any other. philosopher? 

35. Abuse of books. 

36. What is meant by The Third Estate? 

37. Are the best results to be obtained when the days 
are so filled with allotted study as to permit of no fol- 
lowing of natural bent in mental work? 

38. Duties of the scholar. 

39. What is meant by the Romantic Age? 

—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


FIELD EXCURSIONS IN EARLY SPRING. 


BY MINNIE E, HADLEY. 


There is no time during the school year when chil- 
dren are so eager and restless to abandon books for 
a taste of the fields and hills, as on the first warm, 
sunshiny days of late winter and early spring. 

It is too early, of course, for plant or insect study, 
but stones, creeks, fields, and hills always await in- 
vestigation, and it is in these that we read Nature’s 
most interesting and marvellous stories. 

As a preparation for definite work on these excur- 
sions, the pupil is provided with pencil and tablet, 


and assigned some special task. It may be, to- 


sketch rudely the outline of certain miniature 
islands, peninsulas, capes or bays, trying, if possible, 
to fathom some cause for their. existence at those 
special points. 

With my classes, however, our best work has a!- 
ways been done along the line of mineralogy, pupi's 
never failing to be able, in a very short time, to iden- 
tify all of the more common kinds of minerals, rocks, 
and ores. I usually give them a numbered list of 
from twenty-five to fifty stones, including the differ- 
ent varieties of quartz, gneiss, the feldspar group, 
etc. These are to be brought, at first, to my tab'e 
for identification, and afterwards analyzed by the 
pupil in accordance with the following system:— 


MINERALOGICAL RECORD. 


Dapb- Acid Flame 

"| 

| Name. H. sp. ‘Tenacity. Color. | Lustre. | onelty. Test. 

1 Quartz 5 | Britele. Insoluble. | Infusible. 

2 Jasper | 

| | | 

4 | Mica. | 

5 |fFeld- | 


As the pupil may not, at first, be able to identify 
even such common specimens as rose or milky 
quartz, he is instructed to gather into his basket all 
stones having an unusual or pleasing appearance. 
After having them once identified and numbered ac- 
cording to his list, he learns to recognize them him- 
self quite readily. 

The pupil should do his own analyzing, the only 
aids needful being a bunsen burner, or kerosene 
lamp, for flame tests, a small quantity of hydro- 
chloric acid for acid tests, and a few reference books 
for ascertaining the other points. For this purpose, 
I keep at all times upon my table a copy of “Dana’s 
Manual of Geology,” Shaler’s “First Book in Geol- 
“Analysis of Minerals and Rocks,” 
Crosby's “Common Minerals and Rocks,” ete. 

One of the most interesting and attractive features 
of our public day exhibit last year was the work done 


by the pupils in mineralogy, Each pupil’s display 


ogy.” Crosby’s 


consisted of fifty minerals nicely cleaned ard labeled, 
ten fossils, a mineral record, a fossil record, and a 
large-sized charcoal drawing on manila paper of 
some unusual geological formation or structure in 
his own locality. 

Several sheets of either fool’s-cap or legal-cap 
paper, ruled with black lines, running the long way 
of the paper, and short, vertical red lines, answer for 
the record. For the sake of neatness and ornament, 
double marginal lines may also be drawn in red ink. 
These sheets are bound together in any convenient 
way, preferably with bows of bright-colored baby 
ribbons, and the names and numbers of the stones 
written in three columns on the outside cover, so 
that the observer may see at a glance the number 
on the stone and its corresponding name on the 
record. ‘The inside sheets of the record, of course, 
are filled with analysis. 

To get the best effect on the occasion of a public 
day exhibit, the stones and fossils should be neatly 
arranged over red cotton batting, on a table or bench 
near the wall. The record may then be easily sus- 
pended a few inches above, while the manila drawing 
tacked upon the wall serves as an attractive back- 


ground. 


NORTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES.—( 1.) 


COSTA RICA. 


The most southerly of the Central American re- 
publics, with an area of 22,000 square vier: or about 
double the size of Belgium. 

HISTORY. 


First discovered by Columbus in his third voyage, 
when he was seeking for the supposed passage to the 
western sea. Declared itself free from Spain in 
1821. One of its most remarkable presidents was 
Tomas Guardia, a cowboy, who when he seized the 
reins of power could neither read nor write, but who 
ruled well, liberalizing the government, and estab- 
lishing education. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Along eastern shore, marshy, with many lagoons. 
Back of these, a great tropical jungle, with lovely- 
plumaged birds, and orchids as plentiful as clover 
blossoms in a Northern meadow. Two chains of the 
Cordillera mountains, from 5,000 to 11,000 feet high, 
and rich valleys between. A volcanic region. Cli- 
mate of the interior that of perpetual spring; of the 
coast, hot and miasmatic. 


PRODUCTIONS. 


Sugar cane, bread-fruit, cocoa, bananas, rubber, 
coffee. Bananas and coffee extensively exported. 
Coffee of very fine quality. Forty million pounds 
sent to England, France, and United States in one 
year. Forest trees of great value—mahogany, 
ebony, Brazil-wood, oak, ete. 

FAUNA. 


Domestic animals—oxen and mules. Wild ani- 
mals—tapir, jaguar, puma, wild pigs, tiger-cats. 
Many poisonous reptiles—rattlesnakes, cobras. 
Alligators in streams. Great turtles in lagoon of 
Chitiqui, on the eastern shore. 


PEOPLE. 


Almost a quarter of a million in all. Chiefly of 
Spanish descent. Some negroes and a few Chinese. 
Five thousand civilized Indians, and double that 
number uncivilized. Merchants largely French an 
German. A few Americans. Natives live in one- 
story adobe houses thatched with palm leaves. 
Stoves and chimneys unknown. Peaceful, polite, 
honest. Lower class women never have a shoe on 
their foot from infancy to old age. Never wear hat 
or bonnet. Aristocratic classes follow Parisian 
fashions, speak one or two other languages beside 
their own, are fond of music and fine arts. Marimba 
the chief musical instrument; something like our 
xylophone in its strains. Good system of graded 


schools. Education compulsory for children be- 
tween eight and fourteen. University at the 
capital, 


GOVERNMENT. 
President, two vice-presidents, senate of twelve 
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members, chamber of deputies of twenty-four, and a 
council or cabinet of six. 
CITIES. 


Port Limon on eastern side, so named by Colum- 
bus, who found the islands in the harbor covered 
with lime trees. Eastern terminus of a railway of 
«venty miles running into the interior. Busy little 
place, shipping bananas to New Orleans, and coffee 
to Liverpool and New York. 

Punta Arenas on the Pacific side, with good har- 
por, and sections of unfinished railways reaching in- 
wards towards the capital. Vessels load here for the 
passage around Cape Horn. 

San Jose, the capital. 30,000 people. Lacking in 
architectural beauty, but embowered in tropical 
shrubs and flowers. Only reached by mule paths 
over steep mountain passes and through deep canons. 
On high plateau, and very healthy. Telegraph lines 
to ocean ports east and west. Citizens very hospita- 
ble to strangers. 


POSE DRAWING. 


BY CARRIE W. CONKLING, 
Supervisory Teacher of Drawing, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


FIGURE SKETCHING. 

If you pose the child standing on your own desk, 
will you be most careful, first, to see for your- 
self that the children sitting on the right side 
of the room, and those sitting on the left of 
the room, will have an entirely different view of the 
child posing from those sitting directly in front of 
the child? I want to call your attention to this 
very emphatically. 


Talk about it, and ask those in different parts of 
the room how the child looks to them. How much 
they see. What position the child is in. What is 
he doing? Is he standing sideways, or is he directly 
in front of them? If sideways, how many legs do 
you see, one or two? If two legs, do they seem the 
same size or width? Do you see two full legs? Do 
they appear to be the same length? Do both feet 
stand on the same straight line? Is one further 
back than the other? How do you draw one foot 
further than the other? (By drawing higher up on 
the paper.) 

Ask many such questions, until the children can 
form, on their brain, the image of this child posing 
before starting to draw. 

I prefer for many reasons to haye the children 
pose on the floor rather than on the desk. I have 
more than one child posing at the same time, some- 
times three or four. I stand them directly in front 
of the different aisles, so the children can see all 
parts of his body. I would suggest for the first 
lessons in the primary grades that the entire body 
be not thought of, but rather drawing parts for di- 
rection of line and careful seeing. 

To get good work in this, it means serious work on 
the part of the teacher, and I wil! not hesitate to 
say, hard work. It means that the child must be 
taught how to see, to draw slowly, and to think of 
rach step as he goes along. 

Impress this on your class; take time to think, 


Why not sit down and draw with your class as they 
work? I know youwill say, “I can’t draw from 
life,” but if you study and think of all these things 
Ihave put to you in form of questions, you can 
draw as well as the child, and better. Don’t be 
ashamed of the first results, try again, and I know 
from experience in dealing with teachers that you 
will surprise yourself to see what you can do, with 
practice and thought. And then, with your own 
mistakes, how much better will you be able to criti- 
cise your pupils’ work. 

After a few lessons, drawing parts of the child, 
study the whole child. Be most careful about the 
pencil holding. Whether the hand is placed over 
the pencil, or in any other position, insist on a free 
holding, that is the principal thing. A free holding 
means a loose holding, without cramping the fingers. 

I like the pencil held as far away from the lead 
as possible; in fact, way up at the end, so as to get 
a free swing; draw with a broad line, study the line 
of direction, how the boy puts his cap on his head. 
Draw the bottom line of cap first. 


ARITHMETIC AS A CONVENIENCE.—(X1].) 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
PROBLEMS FOR VARIOUS GRADES. 
Mr. Paul bought 9 pounds of nuts at 8 3-4 cents. He 
bought 7 pounds at 8 3-8 cents. He bought 6 pounds at 
9 3-8 cents. How much did he pay for all? 


6 x 9 3-4 equals ? 
7 x 6 3-4 equals ? 
8 x 7 3-8 equals ? 
9 x 9 3-4 equals ? 
9 x 7 3-4 equals ? 


9 x 8 3-8 equals ? 
If 12 pounds of nuts cost $1.08, what will 7 3-8 pounds 
cost? 


12 pounds cost 96 cents. Wihat will 9 3-8 pounds cost? 


8i=, 
Y= 
6 


7-8 of Mary’s age is 21. - 6-7 of Ida’s is 18. 5-6 of Bar- 
bara’s is 20. How old is each? 

If 5-6 is 35, what is 6-7? 

If 7-8 is 49, what is 5-7? 

If 6-7 is 48, what is 5-8? 

If 5-9 is 35, what is 5-7? 

What will 7 pears cost at the rate of 9 for 2 1-4 cents? 

11 divided by 2 3-4, multiplied by 9. 

13 divided by 3 1-4, multiplied by 11. 

15 divided by 3 3-4, multiplied by 13. 

5 pencils cost 6 1-4 cents. How much will 11 cost? 

How much will 9 cost? 7? 138? 

6 2-7 divided by 5 equals ? 

8 3-7 divided by 6 equads ? 

9 2-9 divided by 8 equals ? 

5 3-7 divided by 4 equals ? 

6 8-8 divided by 5 equals ? 

A boat sails 23 miles in 3 1-5 hours. How far would it 
sail in 5 3-8 hours? 

21 divided by 2 3-4 equals ? 

35 divided by 4 3-7 equals ? 

87 divided by 5 1-6 equals ? 

$8 divided by 7 2-5 equals ? 


43 divided by 8 2-7 equals ? 

If 3 1-4 quarts of meal cost 13 3-4 cents, what will 9 3-4 
quarts cost? 

15 3-7 divided by 3 1-5 equals ? 

17 2-9 divided by 2 5-7 equals ? 

21 3-7 divided by 2 1-6 equals ? 

12 is 2-5 of a number. What is 1-3 of two times that 
number? 

15 is 3-7 of a number. What is 1-5 of three times that 
number? 

18 is 3-11 of a number, What is 3 times 1-6 of it? 

21 is 7-11 of a number. What is 12 times 1-3 of it? 

1-2 of Mr. Saunders’ age added to his age is 36 years. 
36 is how many times 1-2 his age? 

What, then, is 1-2 of his age? 

What is his age? 

2-3 of Mr. Berry’s age added to his age is 45. 45 is 
how many thirds of his age? 

What is 1-3 of his age? 

What is his age? 

3-4 plus a number is 64. 

How many 1-5 in 1? 

64 is how many 1-5? 

What is 1-5? 

What is the number? 

What number increased by its 1-7 will equal 48? 

What increased by its 5-6 equals 66? 

What increased by its 4-7 equals 88? 

What increased by its 3-5 equals 56? 

What increased by its 2-7 equals 81? 

What increased Ly its 5-7 equals 96? 

3 times a number plus 1-2 the number equals 49. 
What is the number? 

How many 1-2 in a number? 

How many 1-2 in 3 times a number? ° 

3 times a number plus 1-2 the number equals how 
many times 1-2 the number? 

What, then, is 1-2 the number? 

What is 2-2 of the number, or the whole number? 


2 times a number plus 2-7 equals 32. What is the 
number? 

3 times a number plus 2-3 equals 44. What is the 
number? 

3 times a number plus 3-4 equals 45. What is the 
number? 


Nan’s age is 3 times Dan’s plus 3-4 of her age. Dan’s 
age is 30. How old is Nan? 

Edward’s age less 2-9 of his age is 21 years. How old 
is Edward? 

Mabel’s age less 2-11 is 27 years. How old is Mabel? 

3 times Marion’s age less 3-8 of it equals 42 years. 
How old is Marion? 

Ida’s age increased by 1-3 plus 1-4 equals 38 years. 

What is the common denominator of 1-3 and 1-4? 

How many 1-12 in 1-3? 

How many 1-12 in 1-4? 

1-3 pius 1-4 equals ?-12? 

1 plus 7-12 equals ?-12? 

If 38 is 19-12, what is 1-12? 

What is 12-12, or Ida’s age? 

What number decreased by 1-3 plus 1-5 equals 21? 
What is the number? 


TRIAL BY JURY. 


[From the Young Crusader.] 

Text.—Judge not according to the appearance, but. 
judge righteous judgment.—John vii.: 24. 

Exact and equal justice to all men, of whatever state 
or persuasion, religious or political—Thomas Jefferson. 

1. What is crime? 

An aggravated offense against public welfare or morals. 

2. How does law classify crime? 

As capital and infamous. Capital crime is that whica 
is punishable by death. Infamous crime is one that sub- 
jects the offender to the abhcrrence of humanity and to 
punishment that brings ignominy. 

3. What is a jury? 

A body of men selected by law to listen to the accusa- 
tions against a supposed criminal, and to decide whether 
he is guilty. 

4. What is a grand jury? 

A body of twenty-three men selected to inquire into 
the commission of crimes. They find by the inquiry 
whether there is enough ground for accusation. If so, 
they decide that the accused must be tried by law. This 
decision and accusation is called an indictment. 

5. What is a petit jury? 

Twelve good and lawful men who listen at the trial of 
the accused to the testimony for and against him, and 
decide as to guilt or innocence. 

Note.—(Petit is a French word meaning small or little, 
and the petit jury means the small jury, in contrast to 
the grand or large jury.) 

6. What may an accused person do in his own de- 


fense? 


Continued on page 188,] 
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Child labor must cease, East, West, and South. 
The anthracite strike has decreed this. 

Not more than five retiring state superintendent: 
in our national history have left so much by way of 
substantial and permanent improvement as has Dr. 
L. D. Harvey of Wisconsin. 

Too much cannot be said of the importance of 
requiring even high school students’ having one mod- 
ern language. It isto be as necessary fora young 
person who claims to have a progressive education to 
know a modern language as for an ordinary person 
to know English. 

It is time for a crusade in favor of larger salar.es 
for county superintendents in small counties. The 
work is harder, the exposure greater, the need of 
wise leadership more necessary, and the pay is often 
scandalously small. State Superintendent Olsen of 
Minrlesota is leading off in the demand for justice 
and decency in this matter. 

Minnesota has led off in the scheme for inter- 
The effect is highly 
satisfactory. There is no period in the student’s 


scholastic high schcol debates. 


ig 
life in which_he will gain so much in use of language 
and power to think on his feet as in the high schoo! 
period. He is not too self-conscious, and he is fail 
of pluck. It is as healthy a midwinter rivalry a: 
baseball in May, or football in November. 


P&IZES FOR SCHOIL GROUNDS. 


Hon. William A. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, N. Y., 
gives $150 each year for two prizes for beautifu’ 
school grounds. This has aroused large interest 
throughout the state, and though only two schools 
can have a prize in any one year, many other grounds 
are greatly improved. It is only a question of a 
short time when the interest in beautifying schoo! 


grounds will be universal in New York state. 


EVWARD R. SHAW. 


The sudden and sad death of Dr. Edward R. Shaw 
is one of the most severe professional griefs of the 
season. The death of Dr. A. R. Horne of Allen- 
town, and of Mr. Bruce of Lynn, removed men 
longer in the publie eye and highly esteemed in 
their respective communities, but Dr. Shaw passed 
away in the hour of opportunity for large usefulnes:, 
and at a time when the educational world had high 
hepes from his leadership. There was no man of 
his years in whom there was greater interest at the 
dawning of the year. 

At forty-eight vears of age, with exceptional suc- 
cess as a high school principal, with an interesting 
experience in a pioneer pedagogical collegiate de- 
partment, he was about to take charge of the schools 
in Rochester, where there is as attractive a field for 
supervision as in any city under a half-million popu- 
lation in the country. 

His was to have been the first case in which a 
man of good secondary school experjence who was 
distinetly a professional scholar in pedagogy was to 
have an opportunity to embody theory in practice in 
a large city. His scholastic equipment, professional 
devotion, and literary tastes combined to give rare 
promise for the future. Circumstances, together 
with his personality, combined to give him an un- 
usually large acquaintance, by whom he is deeply 
mourned. . 

Dr. Shaw had not been in vigorous health for 
some time, and in December he recognized the need 
of immediate and special medical attention, but 
there was slight thought of alarming symptoms un- 
til a few hours before he passed away. 


THE HESPERIA MEETING. 


At last I have been a part of “the Big Meeting,” 
as the Ilesperia affair is called. I had heard much 
of it and had written about it, but had never befo-e 
been a part of it. 

The Big Meeting is eleven years old. 

It is a union of grangers and teachers. 

it is a union of two counties, Oceana and Newaygo. 

The meeting is always early in February. 

It is at Hesperia, which is in both counties, one 
side of the street is in one county and one in the 
other. 

The meeting is in a comfortable skating rink, 
which seats 600 easily, and into which 800 have been 
crowded. 

The meeting is for three full days. 

The day sessions are free. 

At the three evening lectures all seats are reserved. 

Tickets for the course sell for seventy-five cents. 

There are no single tickets. 

This vear the tickets were put on sale in Hesperia 
at 7.30 Monday morning, a week in advance of the 
meeting. It was a bitter cold morning, but at 5 
o'clock there was a line of waiters for tickets. In 
two hours from the opening of the sale 411 tickets 
had been taken. The telephone rang ince-santly, 
orders coming from all parts of both counties. That 
day nearly 500 tickets were sold. 

The evening lectures are of popular interest. 

The day sessions are divided between the granger 
interests and the teachers. 

A discussion of local talent follows each day ad- 
dress. 

The educational questions all relate to rural 
schools, and this year dealt largely with centralizing 
by combining schools and transporting pupil:, 
longer terms, better salaries, better schoolhouses, 
better heating, and better teaching. 

The grangers talked of better roads, better stock, 
better fertilizing, fruit raising, keeping hens, dairy 
cows vs. beef cattle, better markets, and better farm 
buildings. 

The Big Meeting is the great event of the year. 

This is the time for home coming. One came 
from California to meet the neighbors. 

It is a great visiting week. 

It is the harvest time for men and women wth 
local political ambitions. 


It is as well-behaved an audience as one ever 
stands before. 

It is an especially well-dressed audience. 

It is appreciative of the best things one can say. 

Tt is no place to work off stale jokes or to indu'g- 
in cheap jollying as many a man has learned to hix 
sorrow. 

It is a thoroughly well-read people. 

They are genuinely in earnest. 

The good effeet upon the young people is beyor:| 
estimate. 

I know of no movement that promises more for 
the rural communities than the development and 
promotion of this idea far and near. 


WITH TH& FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


On Sunday afternoon, February 8, it was a privi- 
lege to sit for four hours in Bricklayers’ hall, on the 
West side, Chicago, through a strenuous debate in 
which thirty-three delegates of labor unions took 
part. Five weeks before it had been a pleasure to 
be at an interesting meeting in a beautiful home on 
the South side where high-tone Socialist sentiment 
was much in evidenee, if, indeed, it was not the 
dominant feature. 

It requires little wisdom to know that one cannot 
learn how to estimate the motives and temper of any 
special class unless he sees them at their best. It 
would be as vicious to make one’s estimate of Socia!- 
ists or Labor agitators on a view of their extremists 
zs to take it from their opponents. Both were sren 
at their best on these occasions. 

In the Federation one meets only representative 
"abor Unionists, practically one in one hundred, and 
tie most representative one per cent. at that. Not 

ely so, but in the Federation every occupation is 
represented, from milliners and teachers to hod car- 
riers and street cleaners. 

The hall was filled with people representing every 
=hade of labor sentiment. The topic assigned for the 
day was a report of the legislative committee of five 
upen municipal ownership of street railways. Wil- 
liam Schardt, the newly-elected president, was in- 
the chair. He is a large, fine-looking, manly fellow, 
whose presence and voice command respect. He is 
honest to the core, fair to the last degree, firm and 
clear headed. It was worth the four hours to see 
such a cause in such hands. The first paragraph in 
the committee's report was the general and indis- 
pensable “enabling act,” which gave the eity the 
right “to own, operate, or lease for a term not to ex- 
ceed ten. years,” ete. 

That expression “lease for ten years” brought 
the Anarchists and Socialists to their feet with bitter 
earnestness. There were probably twenty of them, 
first and last, and sometimes it was so laughable that 
restraint was impossible. A few of these men were 
evidently in the employ of the corporations, and 
uthers were political tricksters trying to befog the 
situation and snarl the meeting, but most of them 
were honestly misled into the belief that, despite the 
fact the bill contained an initiative and referendum 
clause, which made it possible for the people to get 
a vote upon the question within a month at any 
time, they thought they were really voting for a 
twenty-years’ lease. About every third speaker was 
calm, clear-headed, and effeetive. Gradually the at- 
mosphere lifted, and one by one the honestly misled 
men announced a change of heart. 

There was no time limit on speeches and every 
one had an opportunity to speak once on the ques- 
tion. Here are some of Schardt’s expressions. He 
never rose from the chair:— 

“Sit down there. Sit down I say. I have given 
the floor to the man on the centre aisle.” 

“Sit down I say, you will have a chance to speak: 
everybody will have a chance.” 

“Sit down, I say. It is just as well for you to 
speak ten minutes from now.” 

And everybody did have a chance. Twice a fan- 
atie got wrought up physically and mentally, an‘! 
was saying nothing worth while, and his own side 
would shout, “Sit down,” but Schardt would say, 
“Oh, let him finish, he is about through.” Then 
they all langhed and the man sat down. 
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There was no smoking, out of a gentlemanly in- 
stinct in the presence of about thirty women. 

The one great force that afternoon was Margaret 
\. Haley, second member and secretary of the legis- 
‘ative committee. It was apparent that she had vir- 
‘ually drawn the bill, and four times she spoke upon 
‘t. Whenever she rose the most excited were seated, 
und the ball was absolutely still. 

She always insisted that if in any particular the 
ill needed amendment it would be amended, that 
‘he committee had no pride in it, but “up to the 
present time the arguments rise from misapprehen- 
sion,” apd then it became as clear as crystal as she 
explained it. and nothing more was said on that point. 
After more than three hours of the liveliest kind of 
Jiscussion, when the last man had had his say, every 
amendment was voted down, and the bill as pre- 
ented by the committee, without a punctuation mark 
changed, passed with a tremendous aye! and only 
three feeble, apologetic “nos.” 

No adequate idea can be given of the excitement, 
the intense earnestness, of the universal satisfac- 
tion with the spirit of fairness or of the gradual 
change of -attitude under free discussion. Much 
jess can any impression be given of the gratification 
ne has who has enjoved such an unusual afternoon. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Not even the severe weather and the heavy storm 
of the past week availed to check the downward 
tendeney in the coal market. The price of anthra- 
cite was lowered to $8 a ton on Monday in Boston, 
and to corresponding prices at other New England 
points. Clearly the coal famine is ended. But it is 
to be hoped that the investigations of the trade 
inanipulations which have cruelly aggravated it wil! 
not cease on that account. Wherever the Massachu- 
setts legislative committee has pursued its inquiries, 
at Boston, at Worcester, at Lynn, and elsewhere, it 
as found practically the same state of things: 
“gentlemen's agreements” to hold up the price and 
incidentally the consumer; coal elubs which were 
declared to have passed out of existence, vet which 
-cemed to be still active; and a general destruction 
of inconvenient documents and accounts. There is 
wide-spread publie indignation with these disclo- 
~ures, which calls for new laws, if those existing are 
inadequate to punish such practices. 

* * 

The creation of the new Department of Com- 
uerce has been quickly followed by the appointment 
is the first head of the department of George Bruce 
Cortelyou, who, having been immediately confirmed 

the Senate, passes at once from the position of 

-ccretary to the President to that-of one of his 
abinet advisers, Mr. Cortelyou’s career is an illus- 
tration of the possibilities which the United States 
offers to voung men of character and capacity. He 
is only forty-one: eight years ago he was only the 
President's stenographer; less than three years ago 
he reached the full rank of secretary to the Presi- 
dent: and now he is in the Cabinet. The depart- 
nent of which he is to have charge has large and 
varied responsibilities. For the most important 
hureatt in it, that of corporations, Civil Service Com- 

issioner Garfield, son of President Garfield, has 
een selected. 

* * 

The Senate has found time to pass the bill for the 
stablishment of the Philippine currency on a god 

isis. The bill differs radically from that which 
the House passed, which provided for the introduc- 

on of American currency, while the Senate bill 
nakes a gold peso of 12.9 grains the unit of value, 
nd makes the gold coins of the United States legal 
nder at the rate of $1 for two pesos. The Philip- 
vine government is given authority for the measures 
cessary to maintain the gold standard. It is ex- 
pected that the House will accept the Senate bill, 
hich is practically identical with the bil! reported 
vy its own committee, but thrown out by an unex- 
pected and capricious coalition between the Demo- 
rats and a small group of Republicans. The rapid 
lecline in silver has compelled repeated readjust- 
nents of the ratio during the past year, and the 
usiness of the islands has been greatly disorganized 


in consequence. From these conditions there is 
now hope of relief. 
* * 

The British parliament was opened by King Ed- 
ward in person on Tuesday. The king was accom- 
panied by Queen Alexandra, and there was a revival 
of all the old pageants and stately ceremonies. The 
King’s speech, which he read himself from the steps 
of the throne, touched upon many important topics, 
—the Venezuelan complications, the Alaskan bound- 
ary arrangement, the threatening situation in the 
Balkans, the South African situation, ete., but, after 
the manner of royal speeches, shed little new light 
upon any of them. The legislation promised for the 
session includes the London Education bill, which 
is to supplement the general education bill passed 
at the last session; sugar bounties; the London 
docks; and the Irish land question. The last named 
will attempt to promote the substitution of sing’e 
ownership for the existing system, and there will be 
curiosity to know whether it accepts any part of the 
program of the recent land conference. 

* * 

On the eve of the reassembling of parliament, the 
British government published a Venezuelan blue- 
beok, which throws light on the diplomatic history 
of the complications. Some of its disclosures are of 
the nature of a surprise. It appears, for instance, 
that it was Great Britain, and not Germany, which 
took the initiative in suggesting joint action for the 
coercion of Venezuela, and that the proposit’on 
was made so long ago as last July. It appears a's> 
that the seizure of the Venezuelan gunboats, for 
which Germany has been so much blamed, was sug- 
gested by Great Britain. Furthermore, it appears 
that although the allies had decided upon joint ac- 

ion last summer, the first proposal being for a 
demonstration in August, it was not until November 
that they thought it worth while to notify the United 
States. The net result of- these disclosures is to 
divert to Great Britain some of the blame hitherto 
attached to Germany, and to make it more difficult 
than ever for the British ministry to defend in Eng- 
land the unpopular alliance with Germany. 

* * 

The ratification of the Alaskan boundary treaty 
opens the way fora settlement of that long-véxed 
question. The chief point in dispute is the inter- 
pretation of the Anglo-Russian convention of 1825, 
since the question how much the United States ac- 
quired by its purchase from Russia in 1867, turns of 
course upon the question how much Russia had to 
sell, under the earlier convention. This convention 
was framed at a time when geographical knowledge 
of the territory defined was extremely scant, but its 
scope will have to be determined without reference 
to the question whether one view or the other would 
he more convenient to either of the contending 
parties. In other words, the point is what the 
treaty says, not what any one now would like to have 
it sav. The Canadian contention rests on the” as 
sumption that when the treaty says “sinuosities”’ it 
doesn’t mean sinuosities, but straight lines, and that 
when it says coast, it doesn’t mean coast, but the 
farther rim of outlying islands. Senators Lodge 
and Turner and Secretary Root will represent the 
United States in the joint commission which is to 
determine these and other questions. 

« * * 

Strenuous filibustering on the part of Senator 
Quay, combined with protracted oratory from Sena- 
tor Morgan, made the night session of the Senate on 
Thursday, at which it was expected that the Colom- 
bian treaty would be ratified, a fruitless one. Sena- 
tor Morgan is opposed to the treaty because nothing 
ean persuade him that the Panama route is the best 
route. With him it isa Nicaragua canal or none. 
As for Senator Quay, his proceedings were not 
prompted by opposition to the treaty, but were a 
part of his hold-up of the Senate, designed to force 
the passage of the omnibus statehood bill. His 
course was the more irritating because he had prom- 
ised to suspend the statehood fight long enough to 
allow for action on this treaty. Senator Quay, on 
occasion, can be an extreme party man; but, on a 
question like this, where his own interests are at 
stake, party obligations sit lightly upon him. 


{Continued from page 133.) 
daily practice which became ever larger and finer as 
her life went on. 

As we look back on the chief events of her too 
short career, the first thing that strikes us is its 
originality at every stage; she was in the best sense 
a pioneer all through her life. 

The opponents of the higher education of women 
had always argued that such education would tend to 
prevent marriage, and to dispossess the family as the 
corner-stone of society. Alice Freeman gave the 
whole force of her conspicuous example to disprove 
that objection. She illustrated in her own case the 
supremacy of love and of family life in the heart of 
both man and woman. 

Mrs. Palmer had been but two years in Cambridge 
when she was appointed a member of the Massachu- 
setts board of education, an office she held for the 
rest of her life. Her services in this board were 
highly productive. She was always influential with 
the board itself, with the legislature, and with the 
successive governors of the commonwealth. In par- 
ticular she contributed largely to the recent eleva- 
tion of the normal schools, a measure not less im- 
portant than their creation during the administra- 
tion of Horace Mann, as secretary of the board. 

. She labored constantly to build up all sorts of in- 
stitutions which might promote or improve the edu- 
cation of girls and women at any stage. She worked 
for women’s clubs, for the association of collegiate 
alumnae, and for teachers’ institutes and societies, 
endeavoring always to interest such institutions in 
productive work for the benefit of women. She 
knew that by building up these institutions she could 
secure permanent protection, incitement, and guid- 
ance for judicious efforts to improve the education 
of the sex and its conditions of employment. She 
longed to see grow strong and firm the institutional 
life, which outlasts the individual life. 

She welcomed and would work for any institution 
that brought strength to the educational cause so 
dear to her. She would do anything in her power 
for a coeducational institution like the University of 
Michigan, or the Chicago University, for a separate 
college for women like Wellesley, for a woman’s col- 
lege affiliated with a university like Radcliffe or 
Barnard, or for a technical school for women like 
Simmons College. She would throw herself with 
the greatest ardor into the cause of an old academy 
threatened with destruction, like Bradford Academy 
at Haverhill, and in a few years would lift it into a 
life more vigorous than it had ever known before. 
During the fifteen years of her residence in Cam- 
bridge her publie work was always growing on her 
hands, and she labored to the full limit of her 
strength, and often beyond that strength. She held 
many offices, often spoke in public, received much 
applause and innumerable expressions of love and 
gratitude; but through all this experience she re- 
mained perfectly simple, natural, and spontaneous. 
From the time that she began to teach, her labors 
were in the highest degree fruitful, fruitful in build- 
ing up educational institutions and in establishing 
or developing social institutions which will have con- 
tinuing influence for good, and still more fruitful in 
building up the judgment and character of thousand: 
of girls and young women. Who raises woman raises 
mankind. 

To my mind this career is unmatched by that of 
any other American woman. The only American 
woman’s career that comes to my mind as at all com- 


parable with that of Mrs. Palmer is the long careerof - 


Dorothea Dix, but Miss Dix’s work was devoted to 
the palliation or the remedying in some measure of 
hideous evils in American society, euch, for example, 
as the condition of the prisons; while Mrs. Palmer's 
career was devoted to positive constructive labors in 
promoting the well-being of the people, and cultivat- 
ing their best mental and spiritual faculties. Her 
work lay in the higher field. We cannot but believe 
that in the long run the surest way to cure evils is 
to supplant evil by good. 

Selieving Mrs. Palmer’s life and labors to be the 
best example thus far set before American woman- 
hood, I think her career should be commemorated 
nobly at the institutions of education which her pres- 
ence exalted and enriched in her youth and in her 
maturity—Memorial Address. 
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If arrested, he may secure bail, except in case of those 
crimes in which the law will allow no bail, and he may 
employ counsel. If he is too poor to hire a lawyer, one 
is provided for him. 

7. What is bail? 

When a man is taken into custody by the law, if his 
offense is one not too grave, the authorities often allow 
the man his freedom until trial, provided some one will 
give a money surety for his appearance at that time. If 
the prisoner runs away, the person giving surety loses 
the amount of money he has risked on the appearance.* 

8. Name some humane provisions for offenders. 

Excessive bail shall not be required. Excessive fines 
shall not be imposed. Cruel and unusual punishments 
shall not be inflicted. 

9. What is the law of testimony? 

(a) The accused cannot be compelled to testify against 
himself. (b) Witnesses are brought face to face in open 
court and before the accused. (c) The witness who 
swears falsely may be tried and punished for perjury, or 
false swearing. 

10. What further rights has a condemned prisoner? 

He may apply for a new trial. If granted, the second 
verdict makes void the first. ; 

il. How often may a man be tried for the same 
offense? 

Once only, except at his own appeal. 

12. What was one of the privileges denied the colon- 
ies by Great Britain? F 

The trial by jury. 
eshou'd aman be arrested for stealing,and confined in jail ard in. 
dicted, some friend might secure his reje:se until tral by agreeing to 
pay ac rtain amountif he should net appear. A prisoner so released 


will not often run awsy and teave his friend to forfeit his morey. The 
more sefious the accusation the higher is the bail fixed. 


THE BILLS OF THE COLLEGE GIRL. 


State universities vary in expense, but in small 
towns the bills of our prudent college girl will run 
about like this:— 


Board per year (thirty-two weeks) ........ . 80.00 


Thus a sum of twenty dollars is left for incidental 
expenses which will easily be consumed by books, 
railroad fares, lamp oil, and an occasional concert or 
lecture which the student may feel it part of her 
education to attend. 

The amount allowed for room rent, one dollar and 
a half per week, may be reduced if the college girl is 
willing to put up with some inconvenience and live 
in close quarters. Often a small room, which would 
usually rent for one dollar per week, has great pos- 
sibilities. It is far more advisable for the young 
woman to economize in space than in location. En- 
vironment has its influence on all of us, and the gir! 
who is away from home for perhaps the first time, is 
especially susceptible. If she can look out of her 
window upon a pleasant scene. she may be spared 
hours of homesickness, and in consequence be pre- 
pared to do her best work. 

Should the student feel that a sitting-room is 
necessary to her comfort, she can find pleasant suites 
for two dollars a week upwards, and there will al- 
ways be some other college girl anxious to share one 
with her. 

In the matter of laundry a person can spend as 
much or as little as she will. The average price at 
Western colleges is forty cents per dozen. In the 
Fast laundry work costs double. A girl can easily 
economize by doing her handkerchiefs and small 
pieces at home. Indeed, a mirror bedecked with 
drying finery and having every appearance of a flag 
of truce, is no unusual sight ata girls’ college. 

Good board is usually to be obtained in college 
towns at from two to five dollars per week. For two 
dollars and a half one may obtain wholesome food. 
While three-dollar board is excellent—Lillian K. 
Sabine, in the Pilgrim. 


RURAL SCHOOL MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY DR. L. D, HARVEY, 


J. Farm mechanics. 
1. Blacksmithing. 
a. Management of forge and fire, bending, shap- 


2 


3 


1 


If. 


1. 


5. 


II. 
IL. 


II. 1. Drawing of house plans. * 


Ill. Drawing plans of barns and outbuildings. 10. 


2. Plans of sheep barns, piggeries, poultry : 
houses, ice houses, etc. 3 

3. The building of silos and root cellars. 4 

4. The building of fences, gates, and bridges. 5, 

a. Materials—stone, iron, wood. 6. 

7. 

8. 

FOR ADORNMENT SCHOOL GROUNDS. * 

HERBS THAT WILL GROW IN SHADE. . 

1. Early meadow rue; herb, 18 inches. 14. 
2. Goldthread; evergreen creeper, 2 inches. 15. 
.38. Monkshood; height, 3° feet. 16. 
4. Mondrake; height, 18 inches. 17. 
5. Celandine; height, 1 foot. 18. 
6. Wild cranesbill; height, 18 inches. 19. 
7. Goat’s beard; height, 3 feet. 20. 
8. Alum root; height, 18 inches. 21. 
9. Great willow herb; height, 4 feet. 22. 
10. Wild sarsaparilla; height, 1 foot. 22. 
11. Ginseng; height, 4 feet. 24. 
12. Thoroughwort, or wild enakeroot; height, 4 feet. 25. 
13. Wild bergamot. 26. 
14. Pokeweed; height, 5 feet. — 97. 

HERBS THAT WILL GROW IN POOR SOIL. 
1. Wild columbine; height, 18 inches. 

2. Birdfoot violet; height, 4 inches. oe 
3. Common blue violet; height, 6 inches. 2. 
4. Great St. John’s-wort; shrub, 3 x 3 feet. 3. 
5. Wild indigo; height, 18 inches. 4. 
6. Great willow herb; height, 4 feet. 5. 
7. Blazing star; height, 3 feet. 6. 
8. Oxeye; height, 4 feet, 7. 
9. Dogbane; height, 2 feet. 8. 


ing, and welding iron and steel. 

b. The making of hooks, links, rings, bolts, 
clevises, wagon irons, and the common 
tools of the blacksmith. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


c. The tempering of steel and general repair 
work. 
d. The principles of horseshoeing. 
Farm machinery. 
a. Construction (principles). 
b. Care and management. 
. Principles of draft and road building. 
a. Principles of draft. 
b. Making dirt roads. 
c. Building macadamized roads. 
. Principles of objective geometry and mechan- , 
ical drawing. 
Carpentry. 

Instruction in this branch is given by means 
of text-books, lectures and shop and draw- 
ing work. The eye and hand are trained at 
the same time that practical knowledge and 
skill are acquired. 

The care and use of saws, bits, planes, chisels, 
etc., is learned. 

Models are made from drawings to illustrate 
methods of construction. 

Various articles for farm use are manufac- 
tured by the students. 

Bench work and drawing are given consider- 
able time. 

Rural Architecture. 

Strength of materials. 

a. Woods. 
b. Stones. 


a. Floor plans. 
b. Elevation plans. 
2. Drawing up of specifications and estimates _ 
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of materials and cost. 
a. Contracts for building. 
3. Water supply and sanitation. 
a. Wells and cisterns. 
4. Heating and ventilation. 
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a. Fuels and furnace arrangements. 


1. Barns—Horse and cow. 


a. Ground plans and elevations. = 
b. Warmth, light, and ventilation. 14, 


ce. Sanitary arrangements in regard to site 
and drainage. 


Underiake the right thing from 


you undertake, 


Asclepias; height, 3 feet. 

Moss pink, evergreen creeper. 

Wood betony; height, 16 inches. 

Oxybaphus; height, 2 feet. 

Blackberry lily; height, 18 inches. 
HERBS FOR WET GROUND. 


Pennsylvania anemone; height, 18 inches. 
Tall meadow rue; height, 3 feet. 
Marsh marigold; height, 10 inches. 
Spring cress; height, 8 inches. 
Common blue violet; height, 6 inches. 
Lance-leaved violet; height, 4 inches. 
Marsh St. John’s-wort; height, 1 foot. 
Marsh mallow; height, 5 feet. 

Ground nut, climbing; height, 4 feet. 
Spiked loose-strife; height, 3 feet. 
Great willow herb; height, 4 feet. 
Joe-pye weed; height, 6 feet. 
Sneezeweed; height, 3 feet. 

Indian plaintain; height, 3 feet. 
Lobelia; height, 18 inches. 

Waterleaf; height, 1 foot. 

Turtlehead; height, 2 feet. 

Wood betony; height, 10 inches. 
Spearmint; height, 18 inches. 

Larger blue flag; height, 2 feet. 
Slender blue flag; height, 18 inches. 
Japanese iris; height, 2 feet. 

American Turk’s cap lily; height, 5 feet. 
Canada lily: height, 3 feet. 

White hellebore. 

Cinnamon fern; height, 3 feet. 
Flowering fern; height, 3 feet. 


CREEPING, GROUND-COVERING PLANTS. 


Goldthread, evergreen creeper, 2 inches. 
Garden pink, evergreen creeper, 6 inches. 
Dewberry, evergreen trailing shrub. 
Mossy stonecrop, creeper. 

Moneywort, creeper. 

Common periwinkle, evergreen creeper. 
Moss pink, evergreen creeper. 

Brown bugle, creeper. 


the right motive, and do what 


Motto of Public School, Greenwich, Ct. 
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THE N. BE. A’JS LESSON TO FORTY HIGH 
SCHOOL BOYS. 

Just before the opening of the great convention at 
Minneapolis, the chairman of the local committee called 
before him forty high school boys who were to act as 
guides during the session. He told them that they 
would be paid one dollar a day for their services. Out 
of this dollar they were to pay their car fare to -and 
from all places of interest, and they were to be at the 
service of the visiting teachers ten hours each day. 
“Now, boys,” said the chairman, “this is not much 
money for work we require, but we hope the pretty 
school teachers will give you a tip now and then. If 
anyone bands you over five dollars, hand it right back, 
but anything less than that is yours. I hope you will 
be able to secure enough tips to make the work profit- 
able. Make all you can,out of it.” 

“How are you making it?” said the writer to one of 
the boys. “Fine,” came the answer. “It is only two 
o'clock, and I have made two doliars and thirty-five 
cents from tips already!” 

“But I suppose you serve the people just as well, 
whether they give you tips or not?” continued the 
writer. “Not on your life,” replied the lad, as he hur- 
ried to the convention headquarters. 

The convention may have meant much to the city of 
Minneapolis, but forty of her high school boys have had 
a schooling in dishonesty, the awful outcome of which 
may far outweigh the advantages which the convention 
brought to the city. 

The writer was in Cedar Falls the other day. The 
street cars in that city are managed by boys from four- 
teen to sixteen years of age. One of these young con- 
ductors had assisted a traveling man in carrying his 
baggage from the car to the hotel, some distance away. 
“Here is a quarter for your extra service,” said the 
traveling man. 

“No, thank you,” replied the lad, “the company pays 
me for my services.” 

“What’s the difference,” said the drummer, “this is 
extra. Just knock this down.” 

“T don’t do a knock down business,’ answered the 
boy. ‘The company pays me for my entire time.’ The 
lad stoutly refused the tip, much to the astonishment of 
the drummer.—Editorial in Midland Schools. 


A STUDY IN NAMES.—( 11.) 


{Gathered from United States Geological Survey.] 


Catskill; creek, mountains, and town in Greene 
county, New York. The mountains: were called Kats- 
bergs by the Dutch from the number of wild-cats found 
in them, and the creek, which flows from the mountains, 
Katerskill, “‘tomeats’ creek.’ 

Chicago; city and river in Illinois. The origin cf the 
word is from the Indian, being a derivation by elision 
and French annotation from the word Chi-kaug-ong. 
Colonel Samuel A. Starrow used the name in a letter 
to General Jacob Brown in 1816, as follows: “The river 
Chicago (or in the English, ‘Wild Onion River’).” School- 
craft. in 1820, said: “Its banks stated to pro- 
duce abundantly the wild species of cepa or 
leek.” Bishop Baraga gives: “From Chiag, or Sikag, 
‘skunk,’ a kind of wild-cat.” John Turner defines skunk 
as she-gahg; onion, she-gau-ga-winzhe, “skunk weed.” 
When the word first appeared the country was inhab- 
ited by a tribe of Miamis, in whose dialect the word for 
skunk was “se-kaw-kwaw.” It is said that the wild-cat, 
or skunk, was named from the plant. 

Cleveland; counties in Arkansas and Oklahoma, named 
for President Grover Cleveland. 

Cleveland; village in Oswego county, 
named for James Cleveland, early settler. 
Cleveland; county and village in Rowan county, 
tig Carolina, named for Colonel Benjamin Cleve- 
and. 

_Cleveland; city in Cuyahoga county, Ohio, named for 
General Moses Cleveland, of the Connecticut land com- 
pany, who surveyed it. 

Cleveland; town in Bradley county, Tennessee, named 
i John Cleveland, who came there from North Caro- 

Communipaw; village in Bergen county, New Jersey, 
named for the or'g'nal grantee, M'chae] Pauw, director 
of the Dutch West India company. The word is a com- 
pcund of “the commune of Pauw.” 

. Delavan; city in Walworth county, Wisconsin, named 
ess C. De'avan, a temperance advocate cf Albany, 

Dohbg Ferry; 
York, 


New York, 


villege in Westchester county, New 
named for a Swede who owned a ferry there. 


Patan a city in Minnesota, named for Sieur Daniel 
‘raysolon Duluth, a French traveler. 

Gettysburg; borough in Adams county, Pennsylvania, 
tamed for James Gettys, who laid it out. 

Harpers Ferry; town in Jefferson county, West Vir> 


ginia, named for Robert Harper, who settled there in 
1734, and established a ferry. 

Hiram; town in Oxford county, Maine, named for 
“Hiram, king of Tyre.” 

Joplin; city in Jasper county, Missouri, named from 
Joplin Creek, which was named for Rev. H. G. Joplin, 
who lived on its banks.—Boston Transcript. 
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THE LAW OF SUGGESTION. Including Hypnosis 
What and Why It Is, and How to Induce It. By San- 
tanelli. Lansing, Mich.: Santanelli Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth,6x 9%. 250 p. Price, $1.10. 

If you are interested in the law of suggestion and the 
associations therewith, you will find this a fascinating 
book. Hypnosis has more or less of a charm for us all 
because of the weird conditions. Santanelli is the most 
weird of them all. No man was ever more devoted to an 
idea, no one ever felt greater responsibility for a mission, 
and I confess that far removed as I am from any sympa- 
thy with his attitude toward the affairs of ordinary life, 
I can but admire the zeal with which he goes to the 
greatest extremes. I am a believer in bacteriology, in 
the science of medicine, and in the earnest purpose of 
the alienists, and yet I cannot deny a certain delight in 
his extravagant caricature of those who claim that we 
are full of bugs that require slaughtering, and would 
make of man a bacilli abattoir. No less delectable is 
his ridicule of “our most learned (?) and wise doc- 
tors (?) who go on the stand as experts (?)” in sensa- 
tional murder cases, and “ swear directly opposite to one 
another, and still maintain their standing in the profes- 
sion,” who study in the same schools and from the same 
books, and from the same authorities (?), and yet one 
Swears “ves,” and the other swears “no.” 

I can give no adequate view of the book. It is too full 
of pith and fun to be described. After one of his lec- 
tures. a woman asked him if he could cure her little hoy 
of a.very bad habit, nothing less than enjoying putting 
the cat on a very hot stove to see it dance. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“How long will it take you?” - 

“One-quarter of a minute.” f 

And he did. He held the child’s fingers on the stove 
till the child danced. 

One smiles when Santenelli says that in his many 
years of experience he has found but three healthy wo- 
men, and not one healthy man, but this is so charac- 
teristic of the avthor that you are scon accustomed to 
it. He would treat all criminals as invalids, and put 
them in asylums and not in prisons. 

Here are a few startling sentences: — 

“All fat is filth.” 

“All four-legged scavengers easily go to fat.” 

“Hog meat makes singgish brains.” 

“Lard makes blotched faces.” 

“T have yet to meet a confirmed pork eater with an ac- 
tive mentality.” 

“There is never danger of a patient starving to devth.”’ 

“Prostitution is a curable disease.’’ 

Well, I can give slight idea of what the book is, for it 


-is so out of the range of my ordinary reailing and 


thinking that no more can be done thn to say that it is 
a book which gives one alternate chill and glow, as he 
shudders at the things that shock his conservatism and 
then rejoices at some specially wise sayings. 

COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC. 

Atwood. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

cents each. 

These are highly attractive boos to the child, the 
teacher, and the pedagogical expert. To the child from 
its variety, to the teacher from the abundance of exam- 
ples and problems, to the expert from the way in which 
the spiral theory of teaching number has been worked 
out. 

Among the practical features may be mentioned the 
scheme by which each of the six books has 150 lessons, 
one for each school day: that bv which each lesson has 
something for review; that by which each left-hand page 
contains two lessons for written work, while the onp»- 
site page contains sufficient oral work to accompany 
both written lessons. One must grasp the author's plan 
in order to see how simple and yet how complete is his 
plan. The spiral ideal is adhered to with surprising 
lovaltv and intelligence. It provides for daily advance 
without long strides on the one hand, and without mark- 
ing time cn the other. It is equally successful in keep- 
ing mental and written work in close step for six years. 
Superiority in these two regards make any series of 
arithmetics worth while. 


TALKS TO STUDENTS ON THE ART OF STUDY. By 
Frank Cramer. San Francisco: The Hoffman-Ed- 
wards Company. Cloth. 208 pp. $1.00. 

This is an honest and intelligent effort to help students 
to study to advantage. The book proceeds on the as- 
sumption that a student can profitably give steady atten- 
tion to his own activities while hjs intellect is maturing. 
It is written in the belief that youth con contribute 
largelv to its own intellectual training, and is intended 
to furnish effective suggestion to the student whi'e he is 
nassine through the critical period of his intellectual 
life. The suggestions are sensible. varied, and abundant. 
Beyond the pedagogical phase of the book, ther? are nu- 
merous bits of information that are worth while. The 
book is genvinely interesting, far beyond one’s belief 
that it covld be. Fere is a sample paragraph. It is 
dealing with classification: — 

“Tet ws suppose just as useless a classification as one 
could well imagine. Suppose that some one, in 1948, 
chovld arrange in aphabetical order the names of all 
the men in the civilized world, vsing the Christian name 
instead of the surname as the basis of classification, and 
givine their age and nativity. Would it teach anything 
at all? He wovld probably find a considerable number 
of men whose names wovld be bunched together becaus> 
their Christian names were all ‘George Dewey i 
He would find them all about fifty years old and all of 


By George E. 
Six books. 25 


American origin, with never a Spaniard among them. 

The facts would be ready for an inference; and it would 

probably be that some George Dewey had made an im- 

pression on the American world, that numerous baby 

boys had been named after him, and that the Spaniards 
felt no friendly interest in him.” 

ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN INSECT LIFE. By Sam- 
uel J. Hunter, A.M. Topeka, Kan.: Crane & Co.- 
Price, $1.25. 

A teacher trying to interest her school in the study of 
nature gave frequent talks upon trees, plants, and 
flowers. One boy always sat listless, with discontented 
face. “What is it, Everard?” she asked. 

“I can’t seem to care for flowers,” he exclaimed. “I 
like bugs.” 

“Insect Life,’ by Samuel J. Hunter, just meets the 
need of such boys, and the need of many other classes. 
It is a book to awaken interest, and to lead out into a - 
wide field of observation. The story of the transforma- 
tions of some species is so clearly told and so finely il- 
lustrated that it cannot fail to be understood. 

The chapters upon “The Mutual Relations of Plants 
and Insects.” “Our Friends and Foes,” “The Wealth of 
Insect Life,”’ and “Geographic Distribution” are espec- 
ially good. The book will have an interest and a Value, 
not only for the young, but for people of all ages in all 
parts of the country. Paper, print, and illustrations are 
very fine.: 

THE LAST AMERICAN. .By J. A. Mitchell. New 
ra Frederic A. Stokes Company. 148 pp. Price, 

50. 

This is a fantastic book, with colored illustrations. 
It is an attempt to show the Americans of the present 
day. how their manners and modes of living, with New 
York for an example might appear from an outside and 
disinterested point of view. But the bcok fails miser- 
ably to do this justly in any way, and becomes merely 
a farcical tirade. The story represents a party of Per- 
sian explorers finding this country by chance in the 
year 2951. The country is then but a depopulated ruin, 
the last of the American race being killed in a fight with 
the Persians. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By Leonard Hill, 
M. B. F. R. S. Illustrated. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 120 pp. 

This is a practical manual, giving in a few pages the 
plain facts of the construction of the human body. 
These facts, though told very simply and directly, are 
more than an outline. They bring out the working 
forces of the body, and awaken an interest in physiology 
as a science. The book is for beginners, but not for 
children, as the title might imply. It is meant to be 
used with a certain amount of laboratory demonstra- 
tion, and while it gives a simple general knowledge of 
physiology, it is adapted to be the foundation of more 
progressive study. There are several illustrations, 
which, like the text, are quite to the point. 


LESSONS ON PRACTICAL SuBJECTS. By Hughes 
and Fancon. New York: Hinds and Noble. 174 pp. 
This is a well-arranged primer of political economy, 

a revised ‘and enlarged edition. After an introductory 

chapter upon the need of money as a medium of ex- 

change, it takes up the history of the silver question; 

then how paper money came to be used. Chapters IX.- 

XTIT.. inelusive, are in explanation of United States 

bonds and taxes. In the remaining chapters. corpora- 

tions, railroads, and savings banks are considered, with 
plain, practical illustrations, such as any child can un- 
derstand. It is a useful book for families and schools. 

CHILD CULTURE ACCORDING TO HE LAWS OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL 
SUGGESTION. By Newton N. Riddell. Chicago: 
Child of Light Publishing Company. Clot. 130 pp. 
(4x 71-2.) Price, 65 cents. 

This is an entirely new and radical departure in the 
treatment of the child. It is a brief and concise state- 
ment of the author’s ideas as to first principles and vital 
truths in education. The teacher who is not alreadv 
widelv read and well graded in her own principles will 
do well to let this book alone. but those who are seeking 
for all points of view will enjoy seeing wht this author 
thinks, and the way he tells-what he thinks. 


THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ATHENS. By Charles 
Rurton Gulick, Ph. D., assistant professor of Greek in 
Harvard University. Illustrated. New York: Apple- 
ton & Co. 1902. 385 pp. Price, $1.40, net. 

This is one of the new series of the Twentieth Centurv 
Text-books, and relates to occuvations, marriage, food, 
social life. callings, travel, religion, and many other 
subiects belonging to daily life in Athens. The book 
contains an unusual number of illustrations, and these 
illustrations cover a much wider range of subject than 
is vsual in a book of this size. There are supplementarv 
tab'es, bibliography, and copious indexes, which add 
greatly to the value of the book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Irvine’s “Oliver Goldsmith.” Edited by L. B. Semple. — Tenrv- 
son’a “Gareth and Lvnette.’ “Lancelot and Elaine” and “ The 
Passing of Arthur.” Edited{by’S. C.‘Hart.g) New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

“Pranklin & Greene’s Selections from Latin Prose Authors for Sight 
Reading.” BvS. RB. Franklin and E. K.'Greene. Price. 60 cents. 
“Commercial German” By A. Kutner. “§Price,” $1.00. New York: 
American Book Company. 

“Outline of a Year’s Work in the Kinderearten.” Ry Anna W. 
Deverennux. Price, 70 cents Boston Collection"of Kindergarten 
Stories” Ry Roston Kindergarten Teachers. Price, 69 cents. Bos- 
ton: J. L. Hammett Comnranvy. 

Hale's “En Son Nom” Translated bv M. P_Sauveur andjL. Sau- 
veur. Price, 60 certs. New York: William R. Jenkine, 

Corneitie's “Cinna.” Edited by J. E. Matzke.——“ Old Time Stories 
forthe Old North State.” By L.A. MeCorkle. Boston: D. C, Heath 


& Oo. 
“The Method of the Recitation.” By ©. A. MeMurry and F. M. 

MoMurry. Price, 9 cents. ‘*A Woman’s Hardy Garden.” By*H. R, 

Rutherford, Price, $1.75, New York; The Magmillan Company, 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educationai news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited f.0m school auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should ve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


March 26-28: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Clut, 
Ann Arbor. 

March 27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomington. 

April : Northern Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Columbus. 

April 1-3: Central Nebraska Educational 
Association, Grand Island. 

April 3-4: Northern Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Chicago. 

April 2-4: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buriington. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Richmond. 

April 9, 10, 11: Southern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Vincennes. A. E. 

~ Humke, executive committee. 

April 10-11: Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. 

April 14-16: Provincial Educational Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont. 

April 14-17: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill.; Mary A. 
Grimes, Racine, Wis., secretary. 

July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUBURN. An important ruling was 
made February 17 by Justice Savage of 
the supreme court, that a lien could not be 
placed upon public buildings. This is the 
first time this point of law has been 
passed upon by supreme court judges in 
open court in Maine. The case grew out 
of the erection of the Lewiston high 
school building. There were some seven- 
teen or eighteen lien suits against E. R. 
Desjardins, E. T. Desjardins, W. R. Des- 
jardins, and the building and land de- 
scribed in writ. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LACONIA. The Winnipiseogee Teach- 
ers’ Association held its meeting here 
February 14. These papers were read: 
‘High and Grammar School Attendance; 
How It May Be Improved,” Superintend- 
ent J. H. Blaisdell of this city: “Sense 
Training in the First Four Grades,” Prin- 
sipal J. E. Klock of the state normal 
school, Plymouth; . “New Hampshire 
School for Feeble Minded Children and 
{ts Work,” Dr Charles S. Little, superin- 
tendent of the institution. There was a 
large attendance of teachers from the 
several towns and cities in the Winni- 
piseogee and Merrimack valleys. 


VERMONT. 

PROCTOR. The University club of 
Proctor was given an elaborate banquet 
Friday evening, February 13, by F. D. 
Proctor, president of the Vermont Mar- 


ble Company and member of the Univer- 
sity club, at his residence. The banquet 
was served at 6.30. The tables were 
beautifully decorated with pin carna- 
tions and smilax, while festoons of smi- 
lax and potted plants were tastily ar- 
ranged about the room. Thirty members 
of the, club, includ’ng a few guests from 
out of town, were present, representing 
twelve colleges and universities. After 
the banquet the president of the club, 
Rev G. W. C. Hill \/rown), called the 
meeting to order, and gracefully extended 
the thanks of the club to its honored 
host for the banquet. A _ letter from 
Senator Redfield Proctor was read, and 
shert speeches irade by J. B. Kidder 
(U. of M.). W. P. Abbott (Dartmouth), 
and Rev. C. H. Smith (Dartmouth), after 
which the president introduced the 
guest of the evening, Pro’e-sor Wright cf 
Middlebury College, who gave a most in- 
teresting paper upon “Literary Criti- 
cism,”” which met with hearty applause. 
Throughout the evening college songs 
were sung. college yells given, and college 
stories told. This was the second meet- 
ing of the club. 

BAKERSFIELD. William S. Spencer, 
now principal of American College at 
Preblo, Mexico. has been elected vrinci- 
Jal of the Brigham Acridemv at Batevs- 
field. to syeceed Charles H. Morrill, who 
enters vpon his new duties as principal of 
the Normal School at Randolph. Mr. 
Snencer is a graduate of the Randolph 
high school and Boston University, and 
has taken post-gradvate work in Co- 
lumbia University. He ‘as previously 
taught in Montpelier and St. Johnsbury. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Washington’s birthday ex- 
ercises at the Boston Latin school were 
marked by the unveiling of a fine portrait 
in oils of Senior Master Charles J. Capen, 
the dean of the instructing force, and 
one of the oldest teachers in the world. 
Head Master Fish presided. and the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale assisted, his pres- 
ence bringing four generat‘ons of teach-~ 
ers together. Mr. Capen was the centre 
of interest, Dr. Hale and Head Master 
Fish dwelling on his thoroughness and on 
his steady insistence on education rather 
than instruction; the development of, 
eharacter rather than the accumulation 
of knowledge. Mr. Capen, who has been 
an expert musician now for sixty-four 
vears, responded with an improvisation 
on the air of “Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms.” His appear- 
ance and the unveiling of his portrait bv 
two boys from his room were events of 
the program greeted by prolonged ap- 
plause. Charles James Capen has com- 
nleted fifty school years at the Boston 
Latin school, and has taught school for 
fiftv-eight years, a record remarkable 
rot merely for its long duration, but from 
the fact that he has not lost a day from 
sickness at the Latin school. He has 
never been late, except for delays in 
transportation. Mr. Capen was born in 
South Boston April 5, 1823, and fitted for 
eollege at the Boston Latin school, 
eraduating from Harvard in the class of 
1844. He originally intended to become 
a doctor, byt an opportunity offered im- 
mediately after graduation to teach in 
the first Middle school at Dedham. be- 
ginning his services there in the fall of 


1844. For several years a number of 
Dedham citizens had unsuccessfully ap- 
pealed to the town to open a high school. 
In 1848 some of there citizens induced 
Mr. Capen to oper a private high-school 
for fitting boys for collegs. This was a 
successful venture, and the results were 
such as determined the citizens generally 
to open a public high school in 1851, the 
principalchip ef which was taken by Mr. 
Capen, who abandoned his own school, or 
more properly merged its work into that 
of the town school. The following year 
he was a candidate for the mactership of 
the Boston Latin school, but withdrew 
when he ‘earned that his old Lat'n school 
raster. Dr. Francis Gardner, was also a 
candidate. Dr. Gardner was chosen, and 
one of his first steps toward completing 
the crganization of the Bos‘on school was 
to seevre his former pupil, Mr. Capen, for 
the “uster,” in the fall of 1852, as sub- 
masters were known then. Dr. Gardner 
had been a teacher in the Latin school 
since the early ’thirties, and was destined 
to be at the head of the institution for 
twenty-six vears more. Mr. Capen be- 
came a sub-master in 1867, and senior 
master in 1870, which latter post he holds 
to-day, active, enthusiastic, and efficient. 

The regular bi-monthly of the Massa- 
ehngsetts Schoolmasters’ Club was held at 
the Hotel Brunswick Kebruary 14. Din- 
ner was served at 1p. m. The after- 
dinner topic was: “By what path can a 
voung man most speedily, thoroughly, and 
effectively prepare himself for the pro- 
fession of his choice?” resume of Presi- 
dent Butler’s plan of two ycars’ college 
course, by Prezident Tetlow. The 
spearers were Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, 
nresident of Yale University, Dr. Henry 
Hop*ins, president of Williams Coll'e7e, 
and Dr. Henry S. Pritchett. president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

SPRINGFIELD. A meeting cf the 
Connecticut Valley Round Table of School 
Suverintendents was held at Cooley’s hotel 
Febrvarv 28. The subject for discussion 
was “Spelling.” To aid in the consid- 
eration of this subject. members of the 
Round Table were asked to give a test to 
the seventh, eighth. and ninth grades on 
a riven list of words. 

The Berkshire county superintendents 
have been considering this subject, an1 
this list ef words has been given in their 
schools. Superintendent Austin H. Keyes, 
Ph.D.. of Lee. who has made some inter- 
estin® investigations of the work done in 
snelling in Berkshire county. took part in 
the diserssion. which proved of great in- 
terest. The program was as_ follows: 
Report of the test in svel'ing and tabula- 
tion of the records. Audubon L. Hardy, 
secretarv: renort of the investigation in 
in covnty, giving sta- 
tictieg. ennelusions. 9nd recommendations, 
Avstin H. Keves. Ph... Lee: discussion 
enened bv Granville T. Fletcher, agent of 
the state board of education. 


LOWELL. The rew buildings of the 
Lowell textile school were formal'y dedi- 
cated February 12 in the presence of the 
governor of the commonwealth, members 
of the legislatare, represen‘atives of the 
textile manufacturing companies from va- 
rious parts of New Eng’and, and citizens 
of Lowell. The school site occupies nine 
acres, of which five were purehased by 


ecntributions, largely the gift of Freder!ck 
F. Ayer of New York, and four acres the 
gift of the Locks & Canal Company cf 
Lowell. The plant, as it stands, is val- 
ued at $425,000, of which $100,000 is in 
the site, $100,000 equinmrnt, and $225,000 
in the buildings. Of this amount, the 
state has contributed $91,750. There are 
116 day pupils and 429 students in the 
evening schools, and it includes depart- 
ments for cotton yarns, woolen and 
worsted yarns, weaving, decorative art, 
textile design, mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, chem‘stry and dye- 
ing, finishing and commercial languages. 
Among those who were present bes‘des 
His Excel’ency Governor Bates and mem- 
bers of suite were members of the sp-e'al 
committee of the legislature, the Hon. 
George K. Tufts, cha'rmon; the ecmmitte> 


‘on education, and committee on ways and 


means, besides numerous indiv' duai mem- 
bers of both branches of the legislature. 
Among others who accepted invitations 
to be present also were the Kev. Daniel 
Manning, secretary of the \Yoreester 
Polytechnic Insti'ute: President Pritchett 
and Secretary H. W. Tyler of the Institute 
cf Technology, and President *. H. Capen 
of Tufts College The dedicarory «xer- 
cis. s onened at 2.3" o’clock in the school 
hell. which seats about 450 persons, with 
an invocation by Bishop Lawrence. 

Franklin W. Hobbs, of Lawrene>. chair- 
man of the dedication committee, presided 
and made a brief speech of introduction. 
The Hon. Charles E. Pew, mayor. ex- 
tended a welcome to the city. and re- 
sponse was made by His Exce’lency the 
Hon. John L. Bates. governor. 

President A. G. Cumnock of the board 
of trustees then spoke of the textile indus- 
try in this country and its needs, em- 
phasizing the importance of higher techni- 
cal education as illustrated by the Lowell 
textile school The principal address of 
the day was made by Henry S. Pritchett, 
LL. D., president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. His theme was the 
“New England Leadership in the Twenti- 
eth Century.” 

William Whitman of Lawrence spoke 
in behalf of the woolen manufacturers 
and William H. Fish for the cotton manu- 
facturers. 

Secretary James ‘I’ Smith sp-ke of the 
establishment and objects of the school 
and read a number of Jeticrs Among the 
latter was one from F, F. Ayer of New 
York, the school’s most generous bene- 
factor, instituting a contrast between 
techn‘’cal and classical education. 


HOLYOKE. 
the Holvoke Teachers’ Association was 
held at the Hotel Hamilton February .., 
about 125 teachers and invited guests at- 
tending. Among the guests were Chair- 
man William Reardon and Messrs. Gor- 
man. Charest, Sullivan, and Cleary of the 
school board. An informal reception pre- 
ceded the banquet, which bezan about 9. 
There were short addresses by Superin- 
tendent Nash of Holyole, and Superin- 
tendent A. L. Hardy of Amherst. Music 
was furnished by the Highland quar- 
tette, and flute solos were given bv 
George Webster. and several solos were 
sung by Mrs. Nettie Colson Webster. 

BROOKLINE. Brookline’s new man- 
val training high school, the most up-to- 
date educational institution of its char- 
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HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Pancoast’s Standard English Prose 


Sevectep anv Epitep sy HENRY 8S. PANCOAST. From Bacon To Stevenson. 
About one hundred selections (most of them complete in themselves) from Bacon, Walton, Sir Thomas Browne, Fuller, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, 


Cowley, Bunyan, Dryden, Defoe, Swift, Addison, Steele, Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, C 


Co. 


ix. + 676 pp. 8vo. 


29 W. 23d. St., New York. 


(Branch for Text-Books Only, 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago.) 


$1.50, net. 


oleridge, Southey, Lamb, Landor, Hazlett, De Quincey, 


Carlyle, Macaulay, Newman, Froude. Ruskin, Thackeray, Matthew Arnold, Pater, and Stevenson. 


Professor T. R. Price, Columbia University :—“ Jt delights me to have 
"oor rtately volume of Standard English Prose, edited by Professor Pancoast. ** The collection is an ad 
hat a wea'th he has gathered into his six or seven hundred pages, and, in 


Miss Josephine eet Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. :— 
i mirable one, well worthy a piace beside Pancoast’ 
Introduction to English Literature, and that is the best of its kind. 1 es par. 


the hands of a competent teacher, what an infinite mass of useful and fruitful | ticularly pleased to find selections from Swift, Johnson, DeQuincey, Lamb, 
| Carlvie and Arnold, in this new collection, for they have long been needed in 


teaching!” 


Professor C. C. Dunlap, University of Kansas : —“ It is the best book 
of the kind that I have seen. The sstartions ase captiaily made, It ie au ex. 


our high schools.” 


Eva M. Tappan, English High School, Worcester, Mass.:— “TI like the 


cellent reading book in English literature. [shall be glad to recommend it to | Prose as wel! as | do Pancoast’s other volumes, and that is saying a good deal 
| Icannot imagine any one’s reading it without feeling that he has had a reve- 


my students ” 


F. B. White, St. Paul’s School : —“ It is an admirable collection. I 
have seen almort no book of selections from literature which seems to me so 


ratisfactorily complete.” 


PANCOAST’S STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS. xxili..|.749 pp. $1.50 net. 
The Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of 


Peabody’s Laboratory Exercises in Anatom 


By JAMES EDWARD PEABODY, of the Morris High School, New York City. 
Prof. H. C. Bumpus, of Brown University : —“ It is an exceeding'y use 


viii.4+117 pp. Interleaved. 1%mo. 
ful and thoroughly up-to-date manual.” 


lation of what is best and gaining a desire to k ; 
have been introduced to him.” 


y and Physiology 


60 cents, net. 


C. W. Gerou'd, East Boston ( Mass.) High School: ~“ The method | 
school. Lam sure the pupils will be greatly interested in working out their physiology 


Kerner and Oliver’s Natural History of Plants 
Over 2,000 original wood 


2vols. &vo. Vol. 1..777 pp. Vol. II. 
cut illustrations. $11.00, 


Taine’s English Literature 


With 28 portraits. 4 vols., in box. $6.00, retail. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 


Lavignac’s Music and Musicians 


Practically a Cyclopedia of its subject, with numerous illustrations. 


$1.75, net (by mail, $1.92). 


Thomas’s Life and Works of Schiller 
Students’ edition. $1.50, net, 
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acter in this section of the country, cost- 
ing, With equipment, about $136,000, was 
tormally opened to the public February 
17, and a notable company of educators 
and men and women interested in edu- 
c-ational work inspected the structure. 

The building is practically completed, 
and the various departments, save the 
machine and foundry rooms, are in op- 
eration. About 225 students are in at- 
‘endance, of which number 100 are boys. 

After the public had inspected the vari- 
ous departments, the formal exercises 
were begun in the assembly hall by 
choral selections by pupils under the su- 
pervision of S. W. Cole. Prentiss Cum- 
mings, chairman of the school board, 
and George H. Martin, public school su- 
pervisor of the Boston schoo's, were the 
principal speakers. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard Teachers’ 
Association will hold its twelfth annual 
meeting in Sever hall, Harvard Univer- 
sity, March 7, at 10 o’clock a. m. The 
topics for consideration will be “The Time 
|imit of Secondary Education,” and 
“Expenditures for Education.” Thomas 
vu. Balliet, superintendent of schools, 
springfield, Mass., and George I. Aldrich, 
superintendent of schools, Brookline, 
Mass., will speak on the former subject, 
and a general discussion will be led by 
William C. Collar, head master of the 
Roxbury Lati;s. school, and Charles J. 
lincoln, head master of the Dorchester 
high school. On the latter topic, the fol- 
lowing speakers are announced: For the 
public schools, Edw'n P. Seaver, superin- 
-endent of schools, Boston; in educa- 
tional philanthropy, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Arlington-street church, 
Roston, Robert A. Woods, head of the 
South End House, Boston. 

BOSTON. The question of shortening 
the courses in colleges, and whether the 
general courses are pre-requisite to the 
technical courses was thoroughly dis- 
cussed by three college presidents at the 
meeting of the Massachuseits Schcol- 
masters’ club at Hotel Brunswick Febru- 
ary 14. Pres'dent Arthur T. Hadley of 
Yale University and President Henry 
Hopkins of Williams College were the 
oyests of the club and the chief speakers, 
while President Henry S. Pritchett of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
member of the club, replied to them. 
There were 170 members present at the 
linner, John Tetlow, the president, pre- 
siding. At each plate was placed a 
nrinted copy of the memorial for the late 
Lorin E. Dame, §.D., princip2l of the 
Medford high school, prepared by Dr. 
Ray Greene Huling. A committee was 
appointed by President Tetlow to pr>- 
nare a similar memorial for Orsamus 
Bruce, former superintendent of schools 
in Lynn. In the introductory address of 
President Tetlow he referred to the fact 
that the subiect for discussion was not 
“how,” but “by what path” can a young 
man most thoroughly, speedily, and ef- 
fectively prepare himself for the profes- 
sion of his choice. He referred to the 
report of President Butler of Columbia 
University on the subfect of shorter 
courses, and read an abstract of the ar- 
cuments of President Butler. President 
Hadlev spoke first and referred to the 
aptitude of the American peovle for or- 
zanization and system. President Hop- 
lins of Wiliams College followed Presi- 
dent Hadley. President Henry S. Pritch- 
ett of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technoloey replied to the previous speak- 
ers on hehalf of the club. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The second annual 
meeting of the Classical High Scho! 
Alumni Association was held in the high 
school building February 16. Members 
of the learned professions, judges, law- 
yers, doctors, and clergymen, and men 
prominent in edueational and business 
enterprises, were there to renew old ac- 
auaintance, and congratulate the institu- 
tion that has such a reputation for sound 
preparation: in classical studies. Four 
veriods marked the evening’s ceremonies. 
Virst there were reunions of the forty-five 
classes that have graduated from the Clas- 
sical high school since its establishment 
as a separate institution. Then followed 
the business meeting and brief addresses. 
There was a reception to the president 
and teachers, followed by dancing. The 
reunion was completely successful, and 
‘he enthusiasm manifested augurs well 
for the institution about whose memories 
‘he oeeasion was held. The Classical 
high school commenced its career apart 
from the English high school in 1855. 
The first class graduated in 1857. Justice 
William H. Sweetland of the Sixth dis- 
'rict court, president of the association, 
occupied the chair at the business meet- 
ine. The same officers were elected as 


follows: President, William H. Sweetland, 
‘74; first vice-president, Robert P. Brown, 
second vice-president, Frederick P. 
Gorham, ’89; secretary, Emily M. Easton, 
‘ST; treasurer, Charles C. Remington, ‘95; 


members of executive committee, William 
A. Gamwell, ’66, Charles C. Mumford, ’77, 
Walter H. Barney, Jr., 01. In this cele- 
bration of sixty years of classical instruc- 
tion, the teachers present co.ered all bit 
six of the sixty years, and if Samuel 
Thurber, who was detained by illness, 
had been present, all the living teachers. 

A conference of teachers will be held at 
Brown University Friday and Saturday, 
March 6 and 7. The following program 
has been arranged, the president of 
Brown University presiding: — 

Friday, March 6-—--2.30 p. m., addres; of 
welcome, President W. H. P. Faunce, 
D. D. “What should be the preparation 
in English for admission to college?” 
1. From the point of view of the college: 
“The Preparation in Composition,’ Pro- 
fessor I, T. Damon; “‘The Preparation in 
Literature,” Professor W. C. Bronson. 2. 
From the point of view of the school: 
“The Preparation in Composition,” Miss 
R. Adelaide Witham, Classical high 
school; “The Preparet‘on in Literature,” 
Harrv S. Ross, Worcester Academy; dis- 
enssion. 8.00 p. m., address, “The Root 
of the Matter,” Professor J. Irving 
Manatt; reception to the teachers by 
President Faunce. 

Saturday, March 7—9.45 a. m., forma- 
tion of the Brewn Teaches’ Association 
and election of officers. “What shonld 
the college admission certificate stand 
for?” 1. The college view: Professor 
Winslow Upton, Dean Ellen F. Pendleton, 
Wellesley College. 2%. The school view: 
Principol Edward H. Smiley, Hartford 


high school. Principal Cherles FE. Dennis,: 


Hope-street high school. Discussion. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers was held February 
14 at Trinity College. ‘the meeting was 
called to order at 10 o’clock in the Latin 
room by President Martin G. Benedict of 
New Britain, and the secretary’s report 
was read by Miss M. A. Howe. Follow- 
ing this was the report of the treasurer, 
Miss ©. A. Pease. 

President Benedict made a _ shert in- 
troductory address, in which he referred 
to the growth of the association during 
the recent years cf its h‘story, and of th2 
important part which it took in eanca- 
tional matters. President Smith of Trin- 
ity delivered an address of welcome. 

The topic of general discussion was an- 
nounced as follows: “The Extent to 
Which Education ‘Should Be Carried in 
Secondary Schcols.”’ 

The first of the two special speakers on 
the subject was Dr. Julius Sachs, princi- 
pal of the Collegiate Ins‘itute, New Yor‘. 
The second speaker on the subject was 
Professor William North Rice of Wes- 
leyan University. The last special 
speaker of the day was rrofessor J. J. Mc- 


Cook of Trinity College. Professor 
McCook’s was “Three More 
Things Wanted of the Secondary 
Schools.” 


Following Professor McCook’s address, 
there was a general discussion of varied 
subiects, Principal H. D. Simonds of 
Bridgeport making a brief speech in re- 
plv to Professor McCook, and dealing 
with the certificate system of admission 
to college. The meeting then voted on 
the officers for the ensuing year, and the 
following were wnanimously elected: 
President. H. D. Simonds of 
Bridgenort high school: vice-president, 
J. G. Estell of Hotchkiss school, Lake- 
ville; recording secretary, Miss May B. 
Rald of New Haven; corresponding secre- 
tary, Clement C. Hyde of Hartford: 
treosurer, Princival J. R. Tucver of East 
Hartford; executive committee, Principal 
J. F. Clarke of tne Cilbert school. Win- 
sted; Principal J. R. Cvshing of 
high school. New Haven: and Miss Helen 
Marshall of the Norwich Free Academy. 

NEW HAVEN. Superintendent F. H.. 
RBeede of the New Haven public schools, 
in his annual report to the board of edu- 
cation states that the total attendance in 
-he schools during September, 1902, was 
17.642, an increase of 897 over that of 
September, 1901, or more than double the 
increase of 1901 over 1900, which was 446 
‘or the same months. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Mrs. Frederick Ferris 
Thompson has made a gilt of $350,000 to 
the Teachers’ College for the erection and 
equipment of a building for the study of 
physical education and school hygiene. 
The building will be situated between the 
new Horace Mann school and the main 
Teachers’ College buiding. 

The Grand Army of the Republic, de- 
partment of New York, is a firm friend of 
the public schools, and loses no oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its interest. For 
many years a special committee on teach- 
ing civics, history, and patriotism in the 


schools of the state has been appointed 
by the department commander, and has 
held important meetings. The proceed- 
ings have been published and circulated 
by this department. The committee ap- 
pointed in September last by Department 
Commander Allan C. Bakewell held its 
meeting in the capitol November 15, 1932. 
At that meeting the following resolution 
was adopted: — 

“Whereas, it is the aim of this com- 
mittee to stimulate and encourage the 
public schools of the state to give the 
most effective instruction and training in 
intelligent and patriotic citizenship, and 
whereas the interest of the pupil is one of 
the most potent influences in securing the 
best possible results in any line of in- 
struction; therefore, 

“Resolved, that this committee under- 
take to raise a sum of money to be 
awarded as prizes for the best essays on 
subjects appropriate to civics and 
patriotism submitted by pupils of the 
publie schools of the state, the subjects to 
be selected, the essays reviewed, and the 
prizes awarded under the direction and 
supervision of the state superintendent of 
publie instruction.” 

Carrving ont the object of this resolu- 
tion, thirty prizes will be offered to the 
children of the public schools for essays 
en historical and _ patriotic subjects. 
These prizes will be as follows: Ten 
prizes of $10 each in gold; ten prizes of 
silk flags; ten medals of honorable men- 
tion. 
members of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. Anv pupil in any of the public 
schools of the state mav compete. The 
topies chosen from which competitors 
may make selection are as follows: Abro- 
ham J.incoln, The Lesson of the Civil 
War. The War of tne Revolution, The 
Snanish-American War. William Mc- 
Kinley, Alexander Hamilton and the Con- 


[Continued on page 142.) 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


If you want to receive your Journal 
regularly, be sure to notify us of your 
change in address. So many teachers 
change their address without notifying us 
of this fact, and after several months 
have elapsed, are surprised because they 
receive a statement of a subscription ac- 
count long since due. We send this 
paper to every subscriber till ordered 


stopped and all arrears are settled. We 
continue to send it to the same post-office 
till ordered to change. Save both of us 


needless worry and expense by keeping us. 


posted concerning your address, A postal 
eard notice to change from one office to 
another will enable us to keep our books 
straight, and avoid misunderstandings, 


These prizes will be furnished by - 


A NATIVE AFRICAN IN TOUGALOO 
UNIVERSITY. 


Joel LD. Nyangi of Mafeking, Bechu~ 
analand, South Africa, is a student at 
Tougaloo, Miss., University, an institu- 
tion for the education of colored youth, 
founded and fostered vy the American 
Missionary Association. He is a young 
man about twenty-seven years old, the 
oldest son of his family, has a light 
brown complexion, face somewhat nar- 
row, but intelligent, and lighted with 
cheerful smiles. He is about five and a 
half feet high, form rather slender. His 
language is somewhat foreign, but his 
English is very good in conversation. 
His father commenced to send him to a 
Scotch Free Church Mission in South 
Africa when he was about thirteen. He 
says that his kindred advised his father 
not to send him to school, because 
that would make the boy become 
dissatisfied with his home and would 
finally forsake it. He says they were 
right. For some four or five years 
he was employed by the English 
at the above-named place as messen- 
ger, and also did some interpreting for 
the traders and natives who lived about 
the community. When he left, his com- 
rades said to him that if he made a fail- 
ure in life it would be all right, but if he 
succeeded, they would try to find the 
road to the civilized world. He says that 
he left South Africa in September, came 
to London, and remained there two 
months, trying to obtain entrance into 
some English college. Failing to do so, 
he set sail for America, landing in New 
York some weeks ago, where he met Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and prominent American 
Missionary Association leaders, who di- 
rected him to Tougaloo University. He 
says that the presence of the colored 
people makes him feel much as though he 
was at home. He is very anxious to be- 
come acquainted with tne Bible. 


Something new. Beacon Teachers’ 
Agency. (See advertisement.) 


AGENTS WANTED. 


- Wide awake, reliable teachers are wanted 
who can devote their afternoons and Satur- 
days to agency work in their own counties. 
A profitable opportunity is here presented. 
Satisfactory references will be given and 
required. Address 


THE CHARLES H. BROWN CoO., 
Room 902, No. 253 Broadway, 
New York City. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


or health resort, located at junction of two railways; 
S8acres; 4 large buildings; winters; fine medic. 
inal waters. Wii] be sold at great sacrifice. 

Cc. D. EPES, Nottoway, Va. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


“Nature Study by Months seems to 
me to be a capital manual for teachers. 


Whatever Mr. Boyden does, he does | 


thoroughly and well, and this little book 
is no exception.”—Hon. Frank A. 
Hitt, Secretary Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. 


“Having thoroughly acquainted my- 
self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 
having examined the book carefully, 
I can say most heartily that it is the 
best work that has yet been written.” — 
CaroL_yn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


The manual! lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of vhildren in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Iliustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
29-A Boaacon St 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 


25 cents. 
1§ cents. 


Las Angeles N. E. A Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minv. — 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N oraer to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
pd am authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The catalog of Oberlin College for 1903 
is about to be issued. it will show that 
numerous valuable contributions to the 
museum have recently been made, both 
from our own and from foreign countries. 
The herbarium is growing rapidly under 
the stimulus of the numerous additions 
which are being made yearly. The ap- 
propriation ior the physica] laboratory 
allows a continued increase in the lab- 
oratory equipment. The recent Boston- 
ian donor of $100,000 .o the college on 
condition that a total of $500,000 be 
raised by January 1, 1904, based his gift 
on his knowledge of the devotion of tne 
college, as he wrote, “To the things of the 
Spirit, and so worthy to command cor- 
dially and effectively the interest of good 
people.” It is emphatically true that 
from the beginning of its history, Oberlin 
has been an avowedly Christian college, 
and has steadily aimed to build on the 
deepest and most solid convictions of the 
best Christian peopie. mach student is 
required to abstain from the use of to- 
bacco and intoxicating drinks. Secret 
societies are not allowed in connection 
with the college. The cost of an educa- 
tion at Oberlin is now as low as at any 
time since 1860, and the great majority 
of the students still practice strict econ- 
omy. 

Efforts are being made to greatly in- 
crease the funds available for the reduc- 
tion of term bills. Any student who 
receives beneficiary aid from the college 
may be called upon to render services to 
the college as an equivalent for any part, 
or all, of the money so received. 

Funds have been placed at the disposal 
of the faculty of the seminary from which 
twelve merit scholarships have been pro- 
vided, as follows: four scholarships of 
$100 each, four scholarships of $75 each, 
and four scholarships of $50 each. These 
may be earned by exceptional scholar- 
ship and unusual promise for the minis- 
try. 

By a judicious se'‘ection of work in 
college, students may shorten their 
courses in some professional schools by a 
year. and in technical schools by two 
years. 

The summary of attendance for the year 
is as follows: The college, 574; the theo- 
logical seminary, 33; the academy, 316; 
the conservatory of music, 484; drawing 
and painting, 13; the summer school, 
total, 1,443. 

Among other endeavors to secure the 
necessary $400,000 to mee: the conditions 
of the anonymous donation of $100,009, it 
has been decided that an effort should be 
made to secure $50.000 library endow- 
ment; the income of this endowment to 
be used for the purchase of books. This 
will enable the college to meet a little 
trore adeqnately the deman¢s upon the 
librarv. At present the entire income 
from invested funds which can be used 
for the purchase of books is only $1.00 
vearlv.—a wholly inadequate sum. With 
$50.000 additional principal, the college 
will have $3,500 yearly, which wil! still be 
below ideal, but will make a very satis- 
factory addition to present resources. A 
fireproof library costing about $125,960 is 
contemplated. The present library con- 
tains a large collection of boo's on 
music. 

Inavegvration week at Oberlin will be 
an auspicious se2scon for the town and 
college. The inauguration of President 
King on Wednecday, May 13, the two 
concerts by the Musical Union ana 
Roston Festival orchestra on [nesd-yv 
and Wednecday evenings. May 12 and 13, 
the orchestral concert Wednesday after- 
noon. and the commencement exercises 
of the the-logical seminary on Thur:day, 
May 14. will make a wee of unusual in- 
terest for Oberlin students, townspeople, 
and al) friends of the college. Manv dis- 
tinguished guests will be present, among 
them the most prominent educators of 
the country, and prominent alumni. 

A meeting of the trustees of Ricimond 
College was held at R'chmcnd, Va, Feb- 
ruary 18. It was resolved to establish a 
school of techno’ogy, to be named in 
honor of J. L. M. Curry, who for thirty- 
five vears was connected with Richmond 
College. 

Mrs. Jane Lathr>p Stanford, survi~ing 
founder of Stanford University, is prepor- 
ing to surrender all control of university 
affairs to the hands of the boird of trus- 
tees. Dr. David Starr Jordan, president 
of the university. made this announce- 
ment at a gatherine of Stanford alumni 
in San Francisco. To enable Mrs. Stan- 
ford to do this, it is necessary to have 
the law amended. A bill has been pre- 


pared, and will be introduced in. the state 


Are Soiled School Books opjected to by the Parents or Members 


of School 


Boards, when you transfer 


them at the beginning of the new term 


Holden’s Book Covers remove this objection. 


They receive all the soiling instead of the books. 

Teach Care and Neatness of Public Property. 

Soiled Covers removed and Clean Covers substituted 
when the books are transferred to other pupils. 


When Torn Leaves trouble you,— 
Use HoLpEn’s TRANSPARENT PaPER immediately. 


It stops the damage at once! 


If Loosened Leaves annoy you,— 


Use 


They firmly fasten the leaves in place, instantly / 


Twenty years’ dealings with Free Text- Book School Boards. 
Practical Tests proving these articles make the books last longer. 


A steady Annual Growth of Business. 
‘*The Holden System for P eserving Books’’ adopted and used by over 1400 School Boards. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Samples free on request. 


P. O. Box 643. 


> 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


legislature, to provide for immediate elec- 
tion of the board of trustees upon the 
resignation of Mrs. Stanford. It is said 
Mrs, Stanford will be elected president of 
the board of trustees. Whitelaw Reid is 
a member of the board. 


President Harris of Amherst College 
has announced gifts of $10,100) and $5.0 
to the fund for building an aiumni hall. 
This makes the total amount subscribed 
thus far $40,500, all of which was unso- 
licited. It is hoped to soon raise the 
$100,900 necessary to put up the edifice, 
the plans for which were drawn by Wil- 
liam R. Mead, Amherst, ’67, of New York 
city. Besides rooms for different clubs 
and associations, there will be an assem- 
bly hall, racquet court, and a swimming 
tank. 

The annual Princeton debate with Yale 
will be held at New Haven on May 4. 
Yale will choose the question for debate, 
while the choice of sides will lie with 
Princeton. A list of at least twenty per- 
sons will be submitted by Yale, out of 
which the judges will be chcsen. The 
annual freshmen inter-hall debate will be 
held about the same time, the same ques- 
tion as in the Yale contest to be used. 


Dr. G. A. Glenn, formerly commis- 
sioner of education of Georgia, will suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Curry as agent of the 
Peabody edvcational fund. Dr. Glenn is 
familiar with the work of Dr. Curry, and 
is considered better ab’e to carry out his 
plans than anyone e’se. 

The Storrs lectures for the year 1903-4 
in Yale law school will b2 delivered by 
Sir Frederick Pollock of London. 

The Illinois College at Jaz sonville, 
one of the oldest in the West, has been 
affliated with the University of Chicago. 
The college recently raised $290,000, 
which gives it an endowment of $701,000. 

The University of Leipzig will celebrate 
its five-hundredth anniversary in 19)9. 

Columbia University has _ received 
$120,250, including $100,000 from the Duc 
de Loubat for the establishment of a 
chair of American archaeology. 

To Eugene H. Lehman of New York, a 
Yale graduate of 1902, has been given the 
first Cecil Rhodes scholarship in America. 
He is twenty-two years old, and has won 
a number of prizes for oratory. His 
credentials stood higher than those of 200 
other applicants. He will enter Oxford 
next autumn. Leading educators of sev- 
eral eastern and New England states 
have conferred with Professor Parkin, 
agent of the Rhode; fund, and agreed cn 
state committecs for the selection of 
candidates. 

According to the last census, there are 


98,922 students enrolled in American col- 
leges. This is one student to every 780 
inhabitants. 


The University of Chicago will adopt 
plans to pension its retired teachers and 
officers. Teachers in general would ap- 
prove of the pension project. Ahd when 
the nation once rea'izes the valve of her 
professional teachers, they may get some 
provision for old age. 

Beginn'ng next summer, the University 
of Zurich will provide a course of lectures 
on journalism, political and general. 

The subject submitted to Yale by the 
debating club of Harvard University for 
the debate to be held in Cambridg2 
March 23 is, “Resolved, that the United 


States should permit the European gov- 
erments to seize and nold per.nanently 
territory of the debtor state, not exceed- 
ing in value the amount of the award.” 

Official anno'ncement has been made 
of the acceptaice by tue Rev. Langdon C. 
Stewardson of Lenign University of the 
presidency of Hobart College. 

Andrew Carnegie has de ijed to give 
$100,000 to Western Reserve University, 
to establish a school for the training of 
librarians. 

Friends of higher education in Co!o- 
rado will be glad to learn that the debt of 
the University of Denver has been pro- 
vided for in gcod subscriptions. Chan- 
cellor Buchtel has worked day and night 
at this perplexing task for three years. 
He has had the enthusiastic co-operation 
of Bishop Warren and all the trustees of 
the university. The donations of cash 
received within three years and the sub- 
scriptions secured within one year aggre- 
gate $225,000. Bishop Warren has se- 
cured approximately $40,000 of this 
amount in pledges outside of Colorado. 
The trustees of the university have con- 
tributed more than half of the total 
amount. More people have been asso- 
ciated together in this endeavor than 
were ever previously associated in any 
similar educational enterprise in the 
Rocky Mountain country. Contributions 
have come from every section of the 
state and from all sorts and conditions of 
men. During this period of three years 
in which the campaign h2s been made for 
the liquidation of the debt, the student 
hody in all the colleges of the university 
has advanced from 630 to 1,400. 


BY WAY OF NIAGARA FALLS. 

The handiest, most beautiful’ and com- 
plete of all the railroad folders that span 
the continent from Boston and New 
York to Colorado and California is that 
of the Michigan Central road, entitled 
“To the Winter Resorts of Colorado, Ari- 
zona, and California.” It is beautifully 
illustrated, and has eminently satisfac- 
tory maps. The map of California is by 
far the best we have ever seen. 

It is the only folder we have ever seen 
that gives the through time tables over 
all rontes west of Chicago. Withal, it is 
beautifullv, even ertistically. gotten up. 
No one ean afford to go West without it, 
and those who must stay at home will 
have a delightfnl and profitable trip by 
proxy if they take the time to study the 
pictyures and descriptions. Send for one 
to W. H. Underwood, G. P. agent, Buffalo. 


CHICAGO 
TO 
COLORADO. 


New overland service via Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Union Pacific line. 
Through sleeper and free reciining-chair car 
to Denver from Chicago, 10.25 p.m. daily. 
No changes nor delays. 

W. W. Hatt, 
N, E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
869 Washington St., Boston. 


KDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[Continued from page 41.] 


stitution, The Lessons of Peace, The 
Study of American History, Why We 
Should Love the Flag, The Louisiana 
Purchase, The Union Army of 1863 and 
the Grand Army of 1903. Essays offered 
in competition must not exceed 1,000 
words in length, and each essay must be 
accompanied by a certificate from the 
principal of the school which the writer 
of the essay may be attending, that, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, the 
essay is the result of the writer’s own 
thought and investigation. Essays must 
be submitted to the state superintendent 
not later than June 1. Awards will be 
promptly made, and successful essays 
may be used at commencement exercises. 

In his annual report, State Superintend- 
ent Skinner says: Although there was 
expended last year in the commissioner 
districts of the state $1,007,503 for build- 
ings, sites, repairs, etc., the fact remains 
that for many years there has been little 
improvement in the condition of many 
of our country schoolhouses and grounds. 
It was Whittier who wrote:— 

“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning.” 

The following is an extract from the 
report of a school superintendent in 
Franklin county made to the “Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools” in 1845: 
“Of the 112 schoolhouses in this county, 
there are forty-four of tnose miserable 
apologies, with gaping roofs, yawning 
walls, stilted benches, pestiferous gases, 
highway playgrounds, and, in fine, every 
accompaniment calculated to make them 
of all objects the most loathsome and re- 
pulsive to the juvenile mind. But the 
half is not told. Most of these relics of 
antiquity stand in the most wealthy dis- 
tricts, as though deformity must neces- 
sarily be contrasted with beauty. ... But 
few schoolhouses have been built the past 
year. No one is now erecteu, however. 
without first securing an eligible site of 
at least one-fourth acre, and always a 
half when it can be obtained.” 

It is feared that this judgment might 
to-day be applied to some communities, 
althongh fifty-eight years have passed 
since the above-quoted report was made. 
For many years, through the liberalty of 
Hon. William A. Wadsworth of Geneseo, 
the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion has. heen able to offer cash prizes, 
$100 for the best-kept school grounds in 
the state, and $50 for the second best. In 
1901 there were eleven competitors for 
these prizes among nearly 11,000 school 
districts. Prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: First prize, $100, school district 15, 
Hempstead, Nassau county; second prize, 
$59. Broad-street school, Plattsburg. In 
1992 a committee, composed of Superin- 
tendent Charles W. Cole of Albany, 
Principal .Almon Holland of Albany, 
and James Sullivan, chief  in- 
spector under the compulsory educa- 
tion law, examined the photographs 
and statements made under the latest 
competition, and the following awards 
were made: First prize, $100, school dis- 
trict 1. Pine Plains, Dutchess county; 
second prize, $50, school district 5, Mexico, 
Oswego county. Mr,. Wadsworth con- 
tinues his liberal offer for the present 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL.; BOSTON, MASS.; GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Glens Falls, N. ¥.—Telegram.— Recommend excellent teacher elocution and Eng!ish Glens Falls high 
schoel, salary six hundred.—Supt. Z. W. Griffith, Feo. 7, 1908, sent from Bioumington, 

Telegram.—Make immediate application, personal if possible, Superintendent GriMth, Glens Falls, 
new york, six hundred, recommended, o.ly candidate. Answer.—To Agnes O. Hersey, boston, Mass., 

Telegram.—Have tele hed and written to you, Glens Falls, recommending Agnes Hersey.—To Dr. 

Telegram.—Agnes Hersey, graduate Emerson college, seven years’ successful experience, superior 
character, every way desirable.— To Dr. Griffith, Glens Falls, Feb. 7. 

You have piaced teachers in more lucrative positions than this, but you never placed them ina better 
one. You may think I am jumping at conclusions, but from the time | arrived in tuwn on Saturday | have 
been more and more pleased with the place, and have met 80 many charming pewple tnat I teel as if I could 
stay here iorever, and the work promises to be very ioteresting.--Miss Hersey, keb. 16. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Title. Author Publisher Price 
he Method of the MeMurry ) 
Light for dsor “ “ “ “ 1.00 
Harvard Psychological Studies (Vol. I.) “ “ “ “ pe 
"time Stories for the Old North 
Selections from Latin Authors for Sight Reading... Franklin & Greene American Book Co., N.Y. 1.00 
comme Years Work in the iindergarien Devers 
ing’s Oliver Goldemith pe 
Life of Joseph Parker..... .. ica Adamson F.H. 
A Virginia Girl in the Civil Avary D. 
The Master Of Eggleston Lothrop Pub. Co., Boston. 1.50 
The Story Of dge ‘ 
Ten Thousand Words Often Mispronounced...... yfe 100 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY essing 


Send for Reference took. 


4A 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in al 
work from to University, including special toathera 


authorities in seare 


of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, T RY McCULLOUGH. 


year, and it will be surprising if the 
number of competitors is not largely in- 
creased. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS. 


Association of Primary Principals.— 
Regular meeting the second Monday in 
each month at the New York City College, 
President, Miss Josephine E. Rogers; sec- 
retary, Miss S. E. Buckbee. 

Teachers’ Building and Loan Associa- 
tion.—Regular meeting the last Friday of 
each month in Room 1001, Presbyterian 
building, Fifth avenue and 20th street. 
Andrew J. Whiteside, president; R. B. 
Elliott, secretary. 

The “Emile.”—Regular meetings on the 
first Saturday of each month at Terrace 
Garden, 58th street, near Third avenue. 
Frank A, Schmidt, president; Elijah 
Jenks, secretary. 

Engineer Janitors’ Association of New 
York Public Schools.—Regular monthly 
meeting Saturday, February 14, at 4 p. 
m., at S. E. corner 85th street and Lex- 
ington avenue. Ralph Baxter, president; 
Frederick Meyer, secretary. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy.— 
Regular meetings on the third Thursday 
of each month, at Grammar No. 6, Madi- 
son avenue and 85th street. E. A. Page, 
president; J. W. Davis, secretary. 

Primary Tea hers’ Association.—Regu- 
lar meetings held on the second Friday 
of each month at the Normal College. 
Marguerite A. Elger, pres:'dent; Margaret 
G. Dugan, coresponding secretary;' Anna 
M. McGean, treasurer. 

Grammar Teachers’ Assoc'ation.—Regu- 
lar meetings held on the second Monday 
of each month in Normal College at 4 p 
m. Sarah R. Watkins, president; Ida 
Vatet, secretary. 

Teachers’ Association, Borough of 
Queens. — Regular meetings the fourth 
Saturday in April and October and De- 
cember at the Flushing high school. 
John F. Quigley, president; Julia A. 
Green, corresponding secretary. 


NEW. JERSEY. 

ELIZABETH. The regular quarterly 
meeting of the Union County Teachers’ 
Association met at Morrill street school 
Saturday morning, February 14. A paper 
was read by Superintendent J. J. Savitz, 
Westfield, on “Children’s Mistakes, and 
How to Correct Them,” and discussed by 
Principal Davis of Roselle. Principal 
Robinsoh of Blizabeth read a paper on 
“The Dangers of Arid Air in the School- 
room,”’ which was discussed by Sper- 
intendent Broome of Rahway. Both s"b- 
jects were ably treited and discussed. 
It is expected that Superintendent 
Shearer of Elizabeth will tale part at 
the next meeting in May. The president 
of the association, B. 8. Lundy of Linden, 
is showing good judgment in making up 
attractive as well as instructive programe. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. -R. T. Crane pays all of the 
expenses for four years more attendant 
upon the fntroduction of manual training 
in the. grades. of the Tilden school. 


INDIANA. 


The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in 
Vincennes April 9, 10, and 11. C. M. Me- 
Daniel, president; A. E. Humke, chair- 
man executive committee. 


MINNESOTA. 


HUTCHINSON. Ansgar College was 
totally destroyed by fire February 11, to- 
gether with the library and all the furni- 
ture. Two hundred students lost all their 
belongings. The building was insured for 
$30,000. 

Senator Comstock has introduced a bill 
to the legislature carrying an appropria- 
tion of $506,500 for the state university as 
follows: $25,000 to complete the mines and 
mining building; $30,000 to equip the engi- 
neering department; $10,000 for the im- 
provement of the campus; $29,000 for or- 
dinary repairs; $20,500 for new tunnel; 
$15,000 for library; $11,000, grading of 
campus; $100,000 new botany building; 
$100,000, new academic department build- 
ing: $70,000, new dental building; $30,000 
for equipment of chemical building; $25,- 
000 for erlarg'ng law building; $5,000 for 
catalog: $100,000 for current expenses. 

Senator Langen presented a bill appro- 
priating $100,000 for state aid to graded 
schools: each school applying to receive 
$800. In case the appropriation will not 
give $800 to every school, then it shall be 
divided pro rata among the schools. 

The senate committee cn education rec- 
ommended Senator Thompson’s bill, rais- 
ing high school aid from $1,090 to $1,600, 
to pass. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. The State Normal 
education in that city. He entered Har- 
president,.is expecting a new $200,000 
building. It has had the pcorest quarters 
of any high school in the United States. 


VARIETIES. 


Mistress—“What induced you to tell 
Mrs. Skinner I was out when she called 


yesterday?” 


Maid—“When I said ‘yes’ to Mr. 
Srocker t’other day you found fault with 
me. You said T never should say ‘yes’ 
to an old person. So when Mrs. Skinner 
asked if you were in, I said ‘No, marm.’”’ 


“Tf you get mad at a man, make up 
your mind what you're going to say, and 
then don’t say it.”—Baltimore News. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per: 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
cents a bottle. 


Twenty - five | 


MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENC 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pratt Teachers’ 


normal graduates, specialists. 
is, and families, Advises parents 


Recommends coll and 
schoo. lies 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Agency 


and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
WM. 0. PkA 


TT, Manager. 


PE ( TA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work in High 
‘ Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges in 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 


paying 860 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 


drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


j July J, Mr. C registered. In August he 
acce,. 1ed a High School pil: cipalship, not knuw- 
ing how he had obtained it Pleasant surprises 


are viten ivulid ut 191 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., an 


Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (H), Allentown, Pa. 


Oldest west of the Hudson. 


Operates in every State. 


Best facilities, efficient service, 


direct work, Good postions for good teachers. Register now. Cuircuvais tree. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ¢s~is:c's: 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century blag. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Coi., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde block. 


PORTLAD D, Ore Third St. 
SAN FRAD CISCO, Cal., 426 Bldg 
LOS ANGELES, (#1., 525 Stimson bioch 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Propa., 

-A beacon St. oston. 
.M.C. A, Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manué:. 


4 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The. South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful buriness 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence 


is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N.Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Most Liberal Coatract. T 
BEACON 
- 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. | . 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. | 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN Bupa. 


Address HENRY SABIN, ~ 


Dzs Mornss, Iowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St... « 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wented- 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Wo. Al Oth St.. New Vork. 


Teachers Wanted Mo. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Jc unNaL oF Epucarion who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to: hich he would like the paper sent. 


New Exeranp Pustisuine Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


* will secure a 

ear's subscr on free. 

N. PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


} OS YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNA OF will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
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JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


Volume III. . 


Lippincott’s Rducational Series 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By E. L. KEMP, A. M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


400 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or 
desirable in a work complete in one volume. It contains much moie 
matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char 
acter. It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of 
education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of 
learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and modern times. 


The Boston Herald (November 5) The New England Magazine (De- 


gave the book a full column ap- cember) gives the book several 
preciative editorial . . .. . columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 


Our List of School and College Text-books TEACHER 
and Stevenson’s Civil Govers-| Fist in Scientific Knowledge STATE SMAN 
Lippinestt’s Elementary Algebra. Bert's PiretBtepe. Books I., If., 111. PH IL A NTH RO PIST 
Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. Chauvenet’s Plane and Sélid Geometry. 
Lippincott’s Practicai Arithmetic. Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry should have a copy 
Patrick’s Lessons in Language. (Byerly Edition). 

Key to Chanvenet’s Plane and Solid 


Patrick’s Lessons in Grammar. 
’ Geometry (Byerly Edition). 

Bistery of United Plane Geometry (Byerly Edi- 
* lem enta ry Hi on). 

tery of United Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 


Morris’s Young Students’ History of | Cutter’s Beginner's Physiology. 
U nited States. Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. 


aa of United States (Ad-/ Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 
van 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


MYERS @ 


HARRI=-BURG, PA. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. 4 concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affurding the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 


KF or Commencement Season. these cautions. By JAMes F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


price, 25 cents. 


Dr, A. E. WINSHIP’S Commencement theme this year will be | 2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. WILLIs. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 


‘s TAKING AND MAKING CHANCES.” become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. Teachers and 
School Officers desirous of introducing new Text-books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 


Address 


V 29-A BEACON ST., or HENRY SABIN, 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Ave. 43 E. Nineteenth St. 29 A Beacon St.. 


FOR BIRD DAY. 


Important to CINIVE RST IY tor Catalogues 
66 I N T E Price-List, 
A e Subscribers. PUBLIS HING Any Information. 
‘| ‘ In order to place the JouRNAL oF sé 27-29 West 234 St. 
A practical and popular dialogue for EpucaTion within the reach of every COMP Al] (6) New 
Bird Day Exercises in the Schoolroom. teacher in the country, we propose to| N, E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or | 
It is adapted for Grammar and Intermediate | more at $2.00 each. 
grades, and very effective in presentation. _ This rate will be made only on con| Educational Institutions. 
dition that payment shall be made in 
Single Copies & conte advance, and that the Club, together ane. 
19 Copies, . ™ shall be sent to us| Colleges and Schools. 
This Club rate will apply to both NORMAL SOHOOLS. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, new subscriptions and renewals, pro MASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe : 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: vided the above named conditions are | ing of teachers in ail branches cf tadustrial draw. 
29-A Beacon St. 43 East 19th St. 203 Michigan Ave. complied with. the school, Newbury, corner of hxeter St. avon 
y CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President For special inducements wy eS TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamincuam, Mass 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and Clubs, address S For women only. Especial attention is called 
| tho student knowledge of hiscwn in logues address 
/ expression, whether on es an SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
mer sessions. “Catalogue and full information | N&W ENGLAND Pustisuinc Co., | Wor the 
on application to 
Colle of Orato HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 29-A Beacon Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON, MABS, UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL oan | Principal, 
ave eir subscriptions vance 
moxrus by sending ONE NEW yearly | (TAFE NORMAL Mame 
sending one yearly Jor 
| Teachers’ Agency, NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., - 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 29-A Beacon 8t., BOSTON. 29-A Beacon St., Boston. | Wsicase montion | 


: pa 
. 
¥ 


